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NEWS OF THE-WEEK 


ITH the formation of a government by General Plastiras, who 
would have preferred to be Mjnister for War, but has com- 
promised by becoming Minister for WaN\\Navy, Air and Mercantile 
Marine as well as Prime Minister, the sitdation in Greece may be 
said to have developed; it remains to be 
improved. General Plastiras’ personality is in his favour. The man 
who saved what could be saved from the wreckage after the rout of 
the Greek forces in Asia Minor in 1922 is clearly marked out for 
the task of salvage today. He proposes that a new constitution be 
drafted, and there is not much doubt that it will be republican. The 
fact that the King of the Hellenes had agreed to the creation of a 
Regency and appointed Archbishop Damaskinos to that office has 
eased matter. considerably and may ease them further yet. Another 
factor in General Plastiras’ favour is that the population of Athens 
wants food, not fighting, and may be expected to rally to any Greek 
Government which aims at supplying the former, with the help of 
the British, and suppressing the latter. The E.L.A.S. leaders, more- 
over, who demurred to handing over their arms to a foreign, even 
though Allied, general, but professed themselves ready to hand them 
over to a Greek Government, see that obstacle to disarmament 
removed. Whatever grounds for hope there are—and the outlook is 
clearly brighter than it was a week ago—rest on the personal influence 


- the Regent and the Prime Minister command. The urgent need 


now is for a cessation of the fighting, but the question of the surrender 
of arms cannot long be postponed. If constitutionalism is to be 
restored in Greece it cannot be under the perpetual menace of action 
by armed bands; General Plastiras has never manifested any sym- 
pathy with E.L/A.S., but he is sufficiently Liberal to command the 
sympathies of all but the extreme left or frankly subversive elements. 
Meanwhile the success of General Scobie’s forces in clearing the 
greater part of Athens and the Piraeus means that the majority of 
the population is getting food. 


The Polish Deadlock 


The problem of Poland is becoming more intractable than ever. 
Emboldened by the succession of mistakes made by the Polish 
Government in London, the Lublin Committee of National Libera- 
tion has decided, on a motion passed by the so-called National 
Council, that it is henceforth to be the “ Provisional Government 
of Poland.” This assumption of a title means nothing unless it 
either rests upon a mandate from the people of Poland, or is recog- 
nised by the Aliies. It certainly rests upon no popular mandate, 
and the only power which the Committee exercises jn’ ltberated 
Poland is that devolved upon it by the Soviet authovities.: I’s 


claims are not recognised by the Western Powers, and the Russian 
Government, happily, has not yet committed itself. But Poland’s 
representatives in Britain have played into the hands of this usurping 
body by leaving nothing undone to. antagonise Russia and make 
the support of Britain and America more difficult. In throwing 
over their former Prime Minister, Mr Mikolajczyk, they have 
parted with the one man who could have bridged the gulf between the 
Polish Government and Russia, and might have reached an under- 
standing with Lublin; they have rendered his reconciling mission 
to Moscow abortive. His successor has taken up an intransigent 
position which has made it difficult for the Western Allies to help the 
Polish Government, and was certain to increase Russia’s hostility. 
The best that we can hope for at the moment is that Russia will 
hold her hand and refrain from recognising the Lublin Com- 
mittee until Marshal Stalin, Mr. Churchill and President Roosevelt 
have met and discussed the whole matter. If the emigré Poles 
have any eye to their own interests they will hasten to secure 
a Government in which members of all the leading parties can be 
included. The present Government seems bent on suicide. 


The Voice of Hitler 


The significant thing about Hitler’s broadcast on New Year’s Eve 
was not in what he said, but that it should have been thought so 
necessary to put him up to say something, if only this poor, attenuated 
exhortation to the German people to have faith, among their suffer- 
ings, in a better future.. This voice, though it is believed to have 
been Hitler’s own, was not that of the vigorous, combative, arrogant, 
exuberant man who led Germany into war. It seemed to be no 
more than an automatic utterance emerging from the shell of the 
Fuhrer who, if not already a spent force, has been for some time 
shut off from the active conduct of affairs in what Goebbels calls his 
“icy solitude.” But if Hitler has ceased to be the real leader among 
the Nazis, he remains a myth, and a myth which is essential to the 
Nazi creed. His personality has been built up into that of a 
superman, a demigod, an agent of Providence appointed to lead the 
chosen people to their destiny, and that is a myth which the Nazi 
leaders dare not sacrifice. The more ineffectual he becomes as a 
man, the more Goebbels and Himmler, appealing to the paganism of 
modern Germany, extol him as a god. “ He is the German miracle,” 
said Goebbels, in his last article in Das Reich. “He has the gift 
to see what is hidden from the human eye. He knows about things 
to come. He is truth personified *. and it may ve that he was 
nglily gaugin2 the mind df a creduious aud.étce when he told them 
te “forswear their false God” and torn worship Hitler—the idol 
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into whose mummified life the Nazi priests were preparing to pump 
It is no 


a New Year’s message. But this idol serves a purpose. 
negligible influence in German life. 
Gallia Rediviva 

In his broadcast from Paris on Sunday night General: de 
Gaulle called upon Frenchmen to face the New Year with the 


determination to put France back in her proper place among the 
With the call-up of new classes of men for the 
Services, and the enrolment in the Army of many members of the 
Resistance Forces, France is building up reinforcements for the 
small army which General de Gaulle has long kept in being ; he is 
able to lock forward to the possession of a force great in numbers 
and also adequately equipped. The French troops have already had 
outstanding successes in driving the Germans out of Alsace. The 
signing of the United Nations Declaration by the French Ambassador 
in Washington on Monday was a symbolic act which ranks France as 
one of the major Powers ranged against Germany ; but she is rightly 
bent upon proving herself to be not merely one of such Powers, but 
a Great Power which must have a decisive voice in the remaking of 
Europe. General de Gaulle is fully alive to the fact that the re- 
making of France itself is the first task on which the success of the 
wider task depends. She has made an orderly transition to free 
government. She will be holding municipal elections in the spring. 
Her man-power is being trained in the Forces. But her transport 
and industry are in a sad plight, and this mainly through lack of 
materials. Her great woollen factories in Tourcoing and Roubaix 
are ready to start working at a moment’s notice, but remain idle 
for lack of raw material. The Allies have promised to send in limited 
supplies, but it is doubtful if it has been sufficiently appreciated 
how greatly the Allies’ total war potential is increased by the liberation 
of France, and that it can be given the form of goods needed for 
the war when supplies on a bigger scale can be got through. France 
is helping herself so well that it will manifestly be profitable to 
help her to the limit of our powers. 


Powers of Europe. 


Parties in China 

Recent Chinese reverses in the war, increasing discord between 
the Chungking Government and the so-called Communist Govern- 
ment of Yenan, and an outburst of criticism against the character 
of the one-party administration of President Chiang Kai-shek, heard 
within China and outside, were circumstances which necessitated 
changes in the Cabinet ; and some liberalising influences have been 
introduced into it to the exclusion of some of the most reactionary 
elements. But General Chiang Kai-shek is evidently aware that 
far more remains to be done if public opinion in China and among 
the Allies is to be satisfied, and has taken the occasion of his Nev 
Year Message to the people to announce his intention of proposing 
that a Constitution for putting power on a popular basis should be 
adopted as soon as the military situation is stabilised, and without 
waiting for the end of the war. Such a step as this is necessary 
if waning confidence in the régime is to be It is a reason- 
able claim that the preparations made for submitting a new constitu- 
tion to a People’s Convention in 1937 had to be postponed owing 
to the war with Japan. But this is not a justification for the con- 
tinuance within the administration of practices all too reminiscent 
of the era from which the China of Sun Yat-sen aspired to emerge. 
If there seemed to be no common ground whatever between Chung- 
king and the popular government of Yenan, that, as is becoming 
increasingly clear, was by no means mainly the fault of Yenan. The 
latter has proved its capacity to wage a genuine people’s war against 
the national enemy, and is perhaps engaging more Japanese troops 
than those who are fighting Chungking. If Chungking can cleanse 
its administration of undesirable privileged elements, and prepare 
to introduce a really democratic system of government, the grounds 
of hostility between itself and Yenan will be diminished, and there 
will be a real hope of confronting the Japanese with a United China. 
A good deal will depend on the amount of freedom accorded to Mr. 
T. V. Soong, who now occupies a position at Chungking second only 


restored. 


1945 
Local Government “Adjustments ”’ 


It can be well understood that the Government would shrink from 
the task of making drastic changes in the machinery of local govern- 
ment without exhaustive preliminary inquiry ; that very intelligible 
hesitation has led the Ministry of Health to the conclusion that 
there should be no fundamental alteration of the structure “ during 
the period of reconstruction.” Such is the decision stated in the 
White Paper published last Wednesday. Yet it is precisely during 
the period of reconstruction that new and testing tasks will be 
imposed on local authorities, many of them on a scale which will 
strain their present capacity to bursting point. The Ministry has 
not forgotten the magnitude of the new duties which reconstruction 
puts on them—among them housing and town-planning, education 
and the new services of the National Health scheme. These alone 
impose tasks far transcending anything that has confronted them 
before, threatening to stretch beyond existing boundaries—as we have 
problems of Plymouth and other 
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seen in the case of the “ overspill” 
towns—and requiring large areas ee services, as in the case of 
hospital services under the new Health programme. A dilemma 
arises from the fact that the Government has pushed ahead in 
certain national schemes of reconstruction, but has failed to push 
ahead in providing for the local machinery to cope with them. 
The proposals of the White Paper cannot be regarded as a final 
solution of the problem, which ought to be found through a Royal 
terms of reference; they must be taken 
as offering temporary expedients. The Ministry is not prepared 
to’ recommend the creation of Regional Authorities, and falls back 
on joint authorities operating through Joint Boards or Committees. 
It recognises the necessity of boundary adjustments, and for this 
purpose would set up a local government Boundary Commission 
with executive powers, subject to safeguards. The problem of 
London is left over for separate inquiry. Here may be a 
way out from certain pressing difficulties, but no programme 
adequate to new needs. One of the aims of the new Com- 
mission—to improve the quality of the personnel of local 
councils is of the first importance—though by no means easy 
to achieve. 


Commission with wide 


Industrial Planning 

The four main-line railway companies have not been content 
with publicising—as they were fully justified in doing—the 
stupendous task they have carried through in bearing the ever- 
grov'ing burden of military and civilian traffic during the war. They 
have also set forth in some detail their post-war plans for restoring 
their rolling-stock, reconstructing their stations, and building up 
services faster, finer and in every way better than anything they 
achieved before. It is all to the good that this great basic industry, 
whatever its future management or control may be, should be laying 
its plans with some precision, and thinking out a programme of 
development which would doubtless have to be spread over many 
years. A forecast such as the railway companies have made is one 
that ought to be undertaken by every great industry within its own 
sphere. The cotton industry, as has been emphatically shown, stands 
in need of re-equipment on a large scale if it is to compete on equal 
terms with the American cotton industry. The coal trade has been 
in need of reorganisation for a quarter of a century, with appropriate 


amalgamations on the control side and labour-saving machinery on - 


the operative side ; but there nothing will be done or prepared on 
an adequate scale till the Government has declared its long-term 
policy. In the woollen industry, iron and steel, shipbuilding, 
engineering, programmes of future work should be in preparation, 
though in some cases they cannot go a long way until national 
policy is clearer than it is at present. Progress, of course, is being 
made with some of the housing schemes; and some of the motor 
firms have been preparing for the switch-over from war to peace. 
Before: demobilisation begins the picture of British industry, as re- 
organised for peace, ought to be as complete as possible. Only with 
such a picture available can priorities for labour and materials be 
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ALLIES AT ODDS? 


PECULATION as to what would be the effect on the unity 
of the United Nations if the British Press took to criticising 
America as the American Press, and some American public men, 
are criticising Great Britain might be an interesting, though not a 
very profitable, academic exercise. There would be no lack of 
occasion. The American Constitution, which ordains that, war or 
no war, the country shall be plunged every four years into a 
political contest which involves bitter partisanship and for the 
moment subordinates international interests to domestic, has raised 
difficulties at home and abroad which this country and others 
have been able to obviate by the common-sense decision to post- 
pone elections till a more convenient time. The fact that President 
Roosevelt must stay at home to deliver an inaugural address on 
January 20th, when a meeting between the three Heads of States 
is needed most urgently, is unfortunate in the extreme. The 
provision whereby any treaty must be approved by a two-thirds 
majority of the Senate leaves the position of the United States 
at the peace settlement disastrously uncertain. These are dis- 
abilities which the United Sites must suffer, with whatever 
consequences they have for the Allies as a whole, because, owing 
again to its Constitution, to change them is a long and elaborate 
business. That is perfectly well understood here and nothing is 
said about it. Nothing is said, either, about various other matters 
which the United States could change, and which might be the 
better for changing. It is not helpful to the general cause for 
one Ally to waste its energies in criticising another. Even when 
fundamental divergencies of policy have to be recognised the 
critical spirit is the one spirit in which they ought not to be 
approached. The wider the divergency, indeed, the greater the 
need for circumspection in discussing it. The sole aim should be 
not to prove an Ally wrong but to bridge the difference and bring 
two Allies together. There have, no doubt, been some offences 
against that canon on this side of the Atlantic as well as the other, 
but unless it is accepted on both sides as basic the prospect before 
the United Nations is sombre. 

The old cliché about winning the war and losing the peace 
has become too trite for repetition, but it is true fundamentally 
that unless the three major Allied Powers, and to a hardly less 
extent France and China with them, can agree on their war-aims, 
and remain agreed, there can be no hope that any peace will long 
endure. The situation desired by Germany above all things will 
have been created, and the Germans are quite astute enough to 
know how to profit by it. Agreement, it has to be recognised, in- 
volves compromise. It is improbable in the extreme that British, 
American and Russian Ministers, drafting their conceptions of 
peace-aims separately, would produce an identical programme. To 
produce a single programme involves the sacrifice by each Power 
of some aim on which it sets store, and the acceptance of some 
conditions which it disapproves. That is inevitable, but an Alliance 
can be maintained on no other basis. It is the basis on which 
the National Government in this country rests and must 
rest, and one of the causes of Anglo-American divergence no doubt 
is that America has denied itself the educative experience of the 
cessation of party government and party strife at home. There 
are other factors in the situation. Isolationism is a curious mani- 
festation. The strength of the political group dominated by 
isolationists has diminished, but there is more than a streak of 
isolationism in the make-up of most individual Americans, and 
now and then it comes sufficiently near the surface to create a 
national tendency. Americans, moreover, are idealists. In his 
recent book Diplomacy in Fetters Sir Victor Wellesley remarks 
with some justice that “ it will not be so much over ultimate aims 
that difficulties may arise between Britain and America, but over 
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the ways and means of achieving them. It is the difference between 
knowing what is desirable and what is practicable.” That is very 
true, and the chief purpose of Britain and America should be to 
unite in identifying to the utmost the desirable and the practicable. 

That rule may be applied to particular situations. What is to 
be the Anglo-American policy, if any Anglo-American policy can 
be evolved at all, over Poland? It is doubtful if there is any 
great divergence of aim. Both Governments probably, both 
peoples certainly, want the question of Poland’s eastern frontier, 
and for that matter her western frontier, settled after reasonable 
discussion, in which Britain, America, Russia and Poland, and 
possibly other Powers too, would take their due part. But Russia 
is taking a different line, which is frankly regretted here as it is 
regretted in the United States. She has imposed a unilateral 
decision, without the concurrence either of Britain and America 
or of the Polish Government which Britain and America and every 
other Allied State except Russia herself has so far continued to 
recognise. What is to be said or done in face of this situation? 
What does America want said or done? Without Russia Germany 
is not likely to be defeated. Without Russia Poland will quite 
certainly not be liberated. Mr. Churchill, possibly fixing his gaze 
too exclusively on the practicable, has gone farther than may 
have been essential in acquiescence with Russian policy. It would 
have chimed better with the national temper if he had felt it 
possible to dissociate Britain formally from Russia’s action in a 
region where we cannot control her action. For the essential 
fact is that we cannot control it. Still less, or at any rate equally 
little, can the United States. Unless therefore the United States is 
prepared for an open breach with Russia—of which disastrous 
development there is fortunately no sign—to attack this country 
for accepting a Russian decision which it cannot alter, and speak 
of an Anglo-Russian policy of reaction in Europe, is unfair, 
censorious and destructive of that good understanding between 
the two Atlantic nations without which no stable peace can be 
imagined. American criticism is so far not gravely resented here. 
We are a tolerant people. But we are entitled to appeal to Ameri- 
cans to pause and consider how indispensable, in the present and 
any visible future phase of the world’s evolution, our two countries 
—particularly when not merely Great Britain but the British 
Commonwealth is in question—are to one another. Let that con- 
sideration be paramount, and all criticism and ali divergency be 
subject to it. 

Take again Greece, about which the American conscience seems 
troubled. Let Americans not doubt that our own conscience is 
troubled too. That British troops should be fighting Greeks in 
Greece is more repugnant to every Englishman than it can be 
to any American. But what does America want? Our methods 
may have been at fault. Men and nations must not be judged 
against a standard of infallibility. But how do our aims differ from 
America’s? Mr. Churchill has asserted again and again for weeks 
past that we care not whether the Greeks are under a republic 
or a monarchy, whether they choose a Government of the Right 
or the Left, provided they choose it freely by a peaceful, electoral 
process in the absence of all armed intimidation. What does 
America find wrong in that? We are imposing no policy on 
Greece except a policy of internal peace instead of armed strife. 
The Prime Minister has prevailed on the Greek king to meet the 
wishes of almost all Greeks by appointing a Regent. Does America 
not concur in that? It is true that British troops have been 
involved in a most distasteful warfare in an endeavour to frustrate 
an armed coup in Athens. That was a question of geography 
pure and simple. When work has to be done by some Allied 
force, troops of whatever Ally has troops nearest to the spot must 
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be used. Nothing would have been more satisfactory than that 
American troops should have been associated with British in 
the unpleasant task at Athens ; unfortunately there were none 
immediately available. It is possible that at some points America 
disapproves not only of British methods but of British aims. If 
so, it is not helpful to indicate the fact in the form of something 
like a public rebuff. There are particularly able diplomatic 
representatives of the two countries in each other’s capitals ; the 
President and the Prime Minister and the two Foreign Ministers 
are personal friends. Our own representatives have been studiously 
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courteous in every reference to the United States ; to ask for 
reciprocation is not unreasonable. Soon, though not soon enough, 
the three Heads of States will meet, and it-may be hoped that 
various misunderstandings will be cleared up. Meanwhile both 
Britain and America, ‘surveying the present relationship between 
them, may well decide that, in a simple and classic phrase, 
this will never do. Without any recrimination or attempt to 
allocate responsibility for present bickerings let us resolve at any 
cost to strive on to finish the work we are in, for the sake of a 
humanity which without our unbroken unity will perish. 


A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


N one aspect of Mr. Lloyd George’s earldom there will be uni- 
O versal agreement: if he wanted it he abundantly deserved it. But 
I find some surprise—and some regret—that he should have wanted 
it. He could, of course, have had it for the asking any time these 
last thirty years. What is there to grasp at in it at 82? His health, 
it is understood, will not permit him to take any prominent part in 
the Lords’ debates, and it can certainly be no gratification to one 
who has been as great a commoner as Mr. Gladstone to exchange 
all that is implied in the plain and honourable “ Mr. Lloyd George ” 
for the style of “ Earl of Dwyfor,” or whatever it is. An earldom, 
moreover, is an awkward encumbrance to get into a family. Once 
there it is always there, descending on the shoulders of each genera- 
tion whether they like it or not. And it has collateral consequences. 
I cannot think, for example, that it chimes with Miss Megan Lloyd 
George’s desires, or strengthens her with her constituents, that she 
should be known henceforth as Lady Megan. It is all, indeed, 
rather odd and out of character. And one day some industrious 
excavator will dig up a few of the epithets the new Earl slung, 
round about 1910, at the Chamber of which he now becomes a dis- 
tinguished ornament. 

, * * * 

In a letter to The Times, with which many people will sympathise 
emotionally, Lord Quickswood (a title which still for some people 
conceals the identity of Lord Hugh Cecil) expresses the hope that 
the Government will not be a party to any plan for deporting four 
or five million people from East Prussia. It quite certainly will not 
be, for they are not there to deport. The last census (German, of 
course) gave the population of East Prussia as 2,333,301. Of these, on 
the analogy of Germany as a-whole, perhaps Io per cent. have been 
or will be killed in battle. That reduces the figure to a little over 
two millions, and of the two million a large proportion, probably the 
majority, will flee before invading Russian armies. The deportation 
of the remainder would: be a smaller operation than the transfer of 
Greeks from Asia Minor to Europe in the middle twenties. Deporta- 
tion is never pleasant, but to leave East Prussia German, or to make 
it Polish with a predominantly German population, would be worse 
solutions than deportation. 

* * * * 

Whatever may be debateable and debated in regard to the B.B.C. 
one thing is certain ; its mews services must maintain as absolute and 
complete an objectivity as fallible human beings can confer on them. 
Their business is to give hearers facts on which hearers can form 
their own judgements. Any attempt by a semi-official monopoly 
to dictate, or even suggest, judgements, would arouse every kind 
of suspicion and antagonism—and rightly. At the week-end the 
B.B.C. went very near the border of the legitimate—some might 
say it overpassed it—when, after. reading the proclamation of the 
King of the Hellenes, declaring a Regency in Greece, it proceeded 
to add that this development justified fully the mission of the Prime 
Minister and Mr. Eden to Athens, and that without the visit there 
no conference would have been convened, and there would have 
been no Regency. This may or may not be true—as long ago as 
December 21st Mr. Eden told the House of Commons that a Regency 
had been proposed by the British Ambassador, and it might well have 
come about even without a conference. However that may be, it is 





very far from desirable that the B.B.C. should inject into its news 
bulletin something that is not news but comment, particularly 


comment which (as the use of precisely similar phrases in some 
Sunday papers showed) would seem to have had some extraneous 
origin. It mattered little in this case, but it would matter a great 
deal if the idea gained currency that the B.B.C., through its news 
services, was in any way disseminating views which gave a particular 


colour to the news. 
* * * ~ 


The idea of Constable’s Flatford Mill (which belongs to the 
National Trust) becoming the first, of the Field Centres which a 
group of Cambridge naturaiists are instituting is attractive. It is, 
in fact, more than an idea, for the Council for the Promotion of Field 
Studies has already arranged to lease the Mill. The Field Centres, 
of which this is to be the first, will take the form of hostels accommo- 
dating forty to fifty students, under the direction of Wardens who 
will be field observers with wide cultural sympathies. Workers with 
geological, geographical, archaeological and historical interests will 
be welcomed, and it is hoped that the centres wll serve as “ field 
cutposts”” of school and university departments. As they develop 
after the war they should add substantially to our knowledge of 
many aspects of our own country. 

* * * * . 

I see that the Chairman of British Coal Distillation, Ltd., has 
been stating that Britain’s coal reserves are sufficient for only forty 
years. He may be right, buy such predictions have been fairly often 
falsified in the past. I was reading lately of Mr. Gladstone’s agitation 
on the subject—a fact which.I had forgotten, if I ever knew it. As 
Chancellor of the Exchequer he urged the House of Commons in 
1866 to make provision for the repayment of a substantial portion 
of che National Debt before the chief national resource, the coal- 
fields of Great Britain, was exhausted. The estimate then was that 
the coal had a hundred years still to go, and Mr. Gladstone would 
have been content to pay off (on such a scale was national finance 
in those days) £50,000,000 in forty years. But rightly or wrongly 
Parliament refused to be alarmed. 

* * * * 

Malta Fund. Object: Erection of a Shrine of Remembrance in 
the Anglican Cathedral to the men and women who lost their lives in 
defence of the island. Sum required: £2,000, but one donor has 
promised the last £100 if £1,900 is obtained by the end of January. 
Total obtained so far: £1,800. I still hold out my hat. Cheques to be 
addressed to Janus, 99 Gower Street, W.C.1, and made payable to 
The Spectator. 

* * * * 

Spitchered. The word clearly is derived frorn the Maltese Spicca, 
meaning “finished,” or something similar. Naval opinion agrees 
with Air Force opinon on that. But naval opinion claims credit for 
embodying the word in the English language. And as naval opinion 
can point to its use as long ago as 1903, the Air Force does s¢em 
to be grounded, or, indeed, spitchered, on this particular point. 

* * * 

It is a far cry from Fletcher of Saltoun, who wanted to write a 
nation’s songs, to Miss Cicely Courtneidge, but the moral is the 
same, and it has quite a substantial bearing on the question to which 
. The Spectator is devoting so much attention—what the soldier thinks. 
The song of Miss Courtneidge’s which, I am told, invariably brings 
down the house in her show “ Something in the Air” is “ Home is 
the place where your heart is.”"—Tipperary or somewhere. JANUS. 
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RUNDSTEDT’S CHOICE 


By STRATEGICUS 


T is an indication of the change that has come over the Western 
Front that we should now be speculating about Rundstedt’s 
future movements, whereas up to mid-Decembef the German com- 
mentators were occupied in speculation about ours. It is, of course, 
true that General Patton has been conducting a counter-stroke for 
over a week, arid in the fresh spurt, begun on Sunday, he advanced 
about eight miles. This blow between St. Hubert and Bastogne 
looks very promising ; but it is palpably misleading to report that 
General Patton has taken the first step to convert von Rundstedt’s 
break-through into “the biggest military disaster Germany has 
suffered since Normandy.” Everyone will hope that something of 
the sort may be possible ; but an advance of eight miles in two 
days scarcely suggests anything in the nature of a disaster. Indeed, 
the report appears to indicate that we are embarking on the same 
old round of exaggeration, to be followed by disappointment. 

What deserves remark is the fact, noted about the time when 
Patton made contact with the garrison of Bastogne, that the Allies 
had taken over 13,000 prisoners and the Germans were only claim- 
ing about dcuble the number. For a break-through which replaced 
unlimited optimism by gloom and foreboding, that-is perhaps the 
most remarkable feature of the whole episode. The middle of a 
major operation is not the time to hold a post-mortem ; but at least 
it is time to impose a just perspective on hopes and fears. The 
German counter-offensive was defrauded of its real success by the 
refusal of a number of American units to admit defeat. On the 
northern uinge and the southern this was most conspicuous ; but 
in many places the units fought stubbornly behind the front, and 
not only impeded the advance, but also took their toll of the selected 
divisions thrown into the attack by Rundstedt. 

Moreover, it is obvious that the enemy failed to secure his major 
purpose, though he may have achieved his reserve-price for his out- 
lay. The balance-sheet cannot be cast up at present ; but, if Ameri- 
can units did not inflict “ appalling losses” on the advancing Ger- 
mans, at least they exacted a serious price for the ground they 
yielded ; and they left the German commander with fifty or sixty 
miles of additional front and the consequent need to find the troops 
to man it. They have now done more. Bastogne and Rochefort 
are important road-centres. So also is Manhay. All appear to have 
been recovered. To that extent Rundstedt’s liberty of action has 
been weakened. In sum, we may conclude that he cannot easily 
hold his present salient. The neck has been narrowed. Allied air- 
craft will make it far from a pleasant place. Not only, then, must 
he hold the salient with difficulty ; but it will be almost as hard to 
evacuate it. ‘ 

This episode is, therefore, only half developed (or was, when 
the last reports came through). Patton is striking back along the 
southern flank of the salient. The tip has been pushed in. The 
northern flank is accepted as stabilised. It is even stated, as I 
write, that the armour is being withdrawn from the tip of the 
salient to concentrate. It is under such circumstances that we hear 
of the great air-attack on the Allied airfields in Holland and Belgium 
and its very encouraging sequel, the strong patrol activity across the 
Maas in the neighbourhood of Roermond and the attacks about 
Saarbriicken and Bitche. Each of these actions may have several 
explanations. The air-attack is the least ambiguous. There can 
be no doubt that the Tactical Air Force is, to say the least, a great 
nuisance to the Germans, though it is significant, as Mr. Christopher 
Buckley, writing from the front, points out in the Daily Telegraph, 
that the German ‘has learned to fight without air support. The 
German command must have aimed at inflicting serious damage 
upon the Allied airfields and aircraft. It is difficult, however, 
to thirik-that the price was not very much too high. The number of 
Allied aircraft destroyed or damaged can easily be made good ; and 
we have sufficient experience of the speed with which repair to 
airfields can be carried out. On the other hand, the Luftwaffe would 


naturally secure a considerable amount of information about our 
dispositions. 

This, indeed, may be the reason for the numerous patrols which 
have crossed the Maas, sometimes with mobile guns. The ferrying 
of these guns across the river was no mean feat; and as a recon- 
naissance in force the incursion would be justified. But they might 
equally well be designed to pin down the units so that they would be 
unavailable for operations against the salient in case another sortie 
is to be made. Or, finally, they may be launched with the intention 
of preparing the way for attack, if the reaction fails to be delivered 
with deterrent promptitude and energy. These explanations also 
apply to the activity about Saarbriicken, Bitche and nearer the Rhine. 
Rundstedt succeeded before through the Allies weakening a sector 
which they thought unsuitable for attack. He is wholly justified 
in thinking there may be other similar sectors, particularly since his 
counter-offensive has exercised a suction on the troops holding 
adjacent parts of the front. 

What seems reasonable to assume is a deliberate intention to retain 
the initiative and compel the Allies to dance to his tune as long as 
he can. In this way he may still hope to limit the effects of a two- 
front war and foment distractions, depression and divisions among 
the Allies. His immediate need is to put a stop to Patton’s drive. 
The withdrawal of his armour from the tip of the salient may be 
designed to concentrate it against the Third American Army. The 
stubborn hold he retained upon Rochefort until the very end, and 
still retains upon St. Hubert, suggests that he has no intention of 
giving way except on his own terms. The Allies have not yet 
discovered the means to impose their will upon him. But the alterna- 
tives mentioned above omit one that may be the most attractive 
of all—a renewal of the attempt to break through to the Meuse, but 
this time at Sedan. At one stroke here Rundstedt would turn the 
flank of Patton and resume his design to disrupt the whole Allied 
front. So far he has failed to take the first step in that direction, 
for his springboard is almost completely under the Allied guns as 
well as the bombardment of their air force. We have seen that the 
lack of air support does not necessarily forbid or gravely handicap 
major operations, nor does air attack make such movements unduly 
precarious. The exception is when the area of concentration is so 
narrow that something approaching saturation bombing can be 
applied. Rundstedt’s present salient may be nearing that condition 
today. 

Patton’s attack cannot possibly be ignored. Even if we wisely 
recognise that “military disasters” are few and far between, even 
if we refrain from translating our hopes into beliefs, we can see that 
this bold and aggressive commander has recaptured the local initia- 
tive on the southern flank and is forging ahead towards the root of 
the salient at Houffalize. There are distinct possibilities in the 
developments on this sector of the attack. How much one hopes the 
Germans will stand to fight it out. The only thing which might 
suggest such a turn is the report that Hitler is once again interfering 
in the conduct of operations. That would be the best news the Allies 
could desire ; but it seems too much like wishful thinking. Without 
Hitler’s interference it is to. be feared that Rundstedt and his 
lieutenant Model are much too competent tacticians to be caught 
that way. Only a surprising acceleration in the speed of Patton’s 
armour could wrest the position to his and our desire. 

A phase has been completed in this bold bid to destroy the Allied 
position in the west. Is it possible that, now that all chance of 
surprise has been lost, Rundstedt can succeed if he resumes his 
thrust to the Meuse? That is a question no one can answer with 
complete confidence. The chances seem to be all against it. But, 
up to the end of the second week in December, who would have 
thought that a stretch of Allied front could be found so open to 
swift penetration as Rundstedt actually penetrated? Today the 
unity of the Allied grouping is much less effective. The main com- 
munications have been severed or are under fire. The Allies have 
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been taught a lesson. No one can afford to leave openings in his 
front unless he can advance swiftly enough to occupy the enemy’s 
attention otherwise. No one can expect to secure an economical 
decision whose speed is measured by yards per day. No one can 
expect to have complete confidence behind him on the home front 
who does not see that the people are not misled by an exuberance 
that is wholly unjustified. 

The campaign still goes on. The main purpose of the Allies may 
yet be accomplished. They hoped to bring the Germans to decisive 
battle on this side 6f the Rhine. Rundstedt may even have the 
same desire. In this case the battle will turn more on generalsh'p ; 
and it is to be hoped that something of the flai: for the right course 
that characterised the exploitation of the battle of Normandy will 
show itself once again. In this episode the Allied command has, 
so far, done but little justice to itself. The hard-bitten troops saved 
the day. In the inferno of the battle on the western front they 
have matured rapidly, and their quality proved in no sense inferior 
to that of Rundstedt’s chosen units. The next week or two will 
show how far it can be effective in a favourable tactical situation. 
Our second wind should now be due. 


PALESTINE TODAY 


By EUSTACE GORDON 

FEW months ago, when the Arab Mayor of Jerusalem died, 
A a situation arose which typified in many ways the present 
state of affairs in Palestine. The Mayor of Jerusalem is appointed 
by the Government, so there is no question of an election, but all 
the newspapers and periodicals in the country immediately jumped 
into the arena with their suggestions as to who the new Mayor 
should be. The Jewish papers, without exception, shouted that the 
new Mayor must be. a Jew, since the Jews form a majority of the 
population in the Holy City. The Arab Press, without dissent, 
expressed confidence that an Arab would be appointed to the post, 
since the Mayor of Jerusalem had always been an Arab before, and 
because Jerusalem is the capital of the Arab country, Palestine. 
A careful reading of the Press failed to reveal a single hint that 
the new Mayor should be a Conservative, or a Progressive, or even 
that he should be an honest man. Up to the time of writing, the 
Palestine Government has done what it has so often done in the 
past—nothing. The city continues to be run by the Deputy-Mayor. 

That is Palestine today. The clash between the two communities 
overrides every other consideration. A casual visitor would perhaps 
notice nothing unusual. Peopie coming to Palestine from other 
countries of the Middle East almost invariably comment on the 
cleanness of the streets, the well-laid-out shop windows, and the 
almost European atmosphere in many of the large towns. There is 
little outward sign of the tension or the terrorist outrages, though 
there are one or two public buildings showing the scars resulting 
from bomb explosions. If the visitor sees a commotion in a public 
place, it will be, as likely as not, a fracas between members of the 
“Shomreh Shabbat,” the local Lord’s Day Observance Society, and 
a shopkeeper who has not pulled down his shutters at the prescribed 
time on Friday even‘ng. 

If the visitor feels that he would like to know more about the 
country and its problems, the Jewish Agency will shower on him 
leaflets and brochures, lavishly illustrated, showing the achievements 
of Zionism in making the desert blossom like a rose, and he will 
be taken on a tour of the Jewish colonies to see for himself. If 
he tries to find out about the Arab point of view, he will have 
more difficulty, since the Arabs have not got a high-powered propa- 
ganda service, and they have few positive achievements of note to 
demonstrate to the visitor. They will explain that they have not 
got the resources that the Jews have, and that until they have 
achieved self-government they will not be able to build up the social 
services and education system in the way they would wish. 

If the intelligent visitor attempts to probe into the attitude of the 
British administration he will find every sort of attitude, from the 
outspokenly anti-Sem‘tic to the belief that oniy Jewish brains can 
develop the country, and that they should be given every aid and 
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assistance. Probably a Gallup pon would show that the prevailing 
feeling is one of frustration, since every move is met by angry 
protests from one of the two communities, and the administrator in 
self-protection adopts a policy of letting things slide. 

It is when he begins to try to weigh up the rights and the wrongs 
of the case put forward by both sides that the onlooker becomes 
really confused. Documents and speeches made twenty or thirty 
years ago are bandied about, and every protagonist has a perfect 
answer to all the other man’s arguments. The Jew says, logically 
enough, that, under the mandate, Britain assumed the obligation of 
making the establishment ot 2 Jewish National Home in Palestine 
possible. Th's he interprets to mean that Palestine should become 
a Jewish Commonwealth, though there is internal disagreement in 
the Zionist ranks as to whether it should be a Jewish State imme- 
diately or whether that should be postponed until enough Jews have 
immigrated to give the non-Arabs a secure majority. The Arab, 
on the other hand, and also logically, says that he has lived in the 
ceuntry for quite a while, and does not want to be governed by 
immigrants; who, more often than not, adopt the same attitude to 
the Arab as the white settlers in Kenya adopt to the native. Inci- 
dentally, so much has been said by pro-Zionists outside Palestine 
about the economic benefits which Jewish immigration has brought 
to the Arab that the other side of the picture should be shown. 
There is no doubt that the Arab has benefited from the importation 
of Jewish capital and ability into the country, but there is equally 
little doubt that he would vastly prefer to be both without the Jews 
and without the benefits. 

These are the background feelings, but something must be said 
about the terrorists and their activities, which in recent weeks have 
put Palestine on the front pages of the newspapers once again. 
Apparently, when Lord Moyne was assassinated in Cairo, the news 
came as a shock to the world at large. People in Palestine 
were also shocked, but yery few were surprised. Ever since 194! 
there have been shootings and bomb explosions, and it was obviously 
only a question of time before the terrorists selected victims more 
prominent than the British (and Jewish and Arab) police officers 
who had been the previous targets. To understand the immediate 
causes of these outrages, it is necessary to go back a little way into 
the history of the country. Ever since the last war, Jewish colonists 
have found it necessary to arm themselves for protection, both 
against ordinary bandits and also in times of crisis against organised 
Arab bands which have resorted to direct action to drive out the 
Jews. For a variety of reasons the British Administration has been 
unable to guarantee security throughout the whole of the country, 
particularly in isolated colonies, and has been unable or unwilling 
to arm the settlers on an adequate scale. No thinking man, with 
the exception of an absolutist pacifist, would dispute the right of 
the settlers to arm themselves, in exactly the same way that the 
settlers on the American frontier armed themselves. Gradually a 
Jewish organisation known as Hagana—Defence—grew up, to take 
over the provision of arms and the training of volunteers. 

During the greater part of the Arab disturbances of 1936-39 the 
Jewish population as a whole, including the armed organisations, 
showed very great self-restraint in the face of great provocation. 
When the colonists used their rifles, it was to beat off organised 
attacks, and in many cases the authorities winked at the illegal arms 
which the Hagana possessed. Towards the end of the period 
of disturbances, however, the Right Wing Group, Irgun Zvai 
Leumi— National Military Organisation—mainly composed of young 
followers of Jabotinsky, began to indulge in reprisals against the 
Arabs. Some of them were arrested by the police and allegedly 
ill-treated, as a result of which the Irgun assassinated two police 
inspectors in Jerusalem just before the outbreak of the war. 

With the war, the Arab rising died down, and all Jewish organisa- 
tions, including the illegal Irgun, declared that the prime enemy 
was Germany and that quarrels with the British would be post- 
poned for the duration. The unofficial armistice was unofficially 
accepted, and a number of Jews who had been detained because 
of their connexion with the Irgun were released. Amongst the 
men let free was a young Lithuanian student, Abraham Stern. As 
soon as he was freed he set about the task of building up an 
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armed organisation even more extreme than the Irgun. Funds 
were obtained by a series of bank robberies in Tel Aviv, and arms 
were acquired, both by theft and purchase from the military and 
by theft from the secret armouries of the Hagana and the Irgun. 
There are well-authenticated stories that Stern went so far as to 
establish contact with the Italian Mission at that time in Beirut, in 
order to gain Italian backing for his plan to establish a totalitarian 
Jewish State in Palestine. The Stern Gang was never able to win 
any considerable number of followers, and drastic police action in 
1941 and 1942 put most of the leading members behind bars. Stern 
himself was shot in the course of a clash with the police. 

In the meantime, the Irgun had been building up its strength, 
and early in 1944 it came out into the open in its fight against the 
Government. At first it confined itself to blowing up Government 
offices after the occupants had been warned to get out, but in March 
of this year simultaneous attacks were made on the C.I.D. buildings 
in the three main towns of Palestine, in the course of which five 
British police officers were killed. Since then there have been 
sporadic attacks on police stations in various parts of the country, 
a police inspector has been assassinated in broad daylight in the 
streets of Jerusalem, and an attempt was made on the life of Sir 
Harold Macmichael, then High Commissioner, That the Irgun 
is a well-organised body, with a considerable membership, is shown 
that in one night more than 150 armed men took part in assaults 
on different police buildings. 

By comparison, the Stern Gang, which has resumed activity under 
the name “Fighters for the Freedom of Israel,” is only a small 
clique, and it is probable that the assassination of Lord Moyne in 
Cairo, which is said to have been carried out by members of the 
Stern Gang, was a matter of prestige as much as anything else ; 
the Stern Gang leaders were finding that extremist youths were 
joining the Irgun rather than their own organisation. At the time 
of writing, outrages have ceased, but it would be a brave man who 
would prophesy that they have ceased for good. 


THE TEMPER OF EUROPE 


By VIATOR 


HE recent Spectator article on “Doubts and Discontents ” 
T pointed out the impact on mind and matter here of five years 
of total war. What are the effects on Europe, where 125 million 
people had been for over four years under German occupation, and 
a further 80 million were Germany’s satellites? Now that some 
75 million are free again and virtually all the satellites have capitu- 
lated or changed sides, direct evidence is increasingly forthcoming. 
One’s old friends, some one never hoped to see alive again, are 
re-establishing contact, messages are coming through, experts in this 
or that field are making investigations on the spot, and so on— 
gradually a many-sided picture is taking shape. Until liberation, 
contacts were limited mostly to those who came out, ex-active 
resisters with minds fixed on an overriding purpose—now a broader 
impression of the lives and aspirations of the bulk of the peoples is 
emerging. Although the picture may, also, be one of “doubts and 
discontents,” yet it indicates certain significant general trends a 
proper appreciation of which might help to explain events in, say, 
Belgium and Greece, and also give guidance elsewhere for the future. 

The Nazis have stripped Europe economically and destroyed its 
political and social fabric. Resistance to them created an ad hoc 
unity and organisation, the raison d’étre for which has now dis- 
appeared, leaving little tangible, though much psychological. Thus, 
the wear-and-tear of total war in Europe is fundamentally different 
from that in, say, Britain: here the progressive mobilisation and 
consumption of our assets leads to greater organisation and con- 
centration of all our powers, with the satisfaction of achievement 
(and incidentally greater discipline for switching resources for 
ultimate reconstruction). In Europe, German total war has led to 
disruption and dispersion, human and material; society has been 
atomised instead of mobilised—and this lias a profound psycho- 
logical significance on the body politic. ; 

In spite of the intensification of the fighting, the war, paradoxically, 
is becoming more political ; the longer final victory is delayed, the 
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more the political phase will obtrude. The ironical slogan “all over 
bar the fighting” may ring true to the 120 million Europeans who 
had been, or still are, under Hitler, and who for over four years have 
kept up an unremitting struggle while waiting for the Allies to build 
up the strength required for rescue, and have watched the Russian 
Army “tear the vitals out of the Wehrmacht.” Now they have been 
given the signal for their supreme effort, have acted on it, and are 
entitled to feel that their long wait and struggle are over and the last 
short phase—the application of overwhelming Allied pressure—has 
set in. Allied delays, therefore, can easily arouse suspicions of 
incompetence or unwillingness. 

During occupation, all the best energies were focused in resistance, 
the various elements of which, whatever their political complexion, 
were united in one narrow main objective. » Young people who had 
grown up under the German yoke have been trained to be “ bad 
citizens.” This life, with its dangers, responsibilities and achieve- 
ments, was exciting. Now that they must renounce leadership of affairs 
and learn to be “ good citizens ” (some for the first time), it becomes 
very dull, especially in the midst of world-shaking events. Years 
of physical under-nourishment and perpetual moral oppression have 
rendered people hypersensitive and impaired patience and judgement, 
so that in the absence of overriding objectives local issues, personal 
jealousies and catchword slogans loom large and exert influences out 
of all proportion. Now that the first wild enthusiasm of liberation 
is over, there is an inevitable psychological anti-climax—accentuated 
by the hypersensitiveness mentioned above. Inclusion of certain 
territories in the war-zone and acute shortage of supplies owing to 
Allied military priorities, coupled with the prolongation of the war 
and apparent slowness of Allied effort, tend to arouse suspicion and 
resentment (however unreasonable) that “liberation” as understood 
by the Allies is not what the peoples hoped, suffered and fought for. 
This state of morale seems to be appreciated by the Germans, who 
have skilfully exploited the Greek troubles and the psychological shock 
caused by the Rundstedt offensive in their propaganda. All these 
are perhaps inevitable trends, and must be reckoned with speedily 
if they are not to cause dissipation and diversion of strength out of 
all proportion to their importance. 

The urgent need is to rebuild morale by restoring self-esteem and 
coherence of structure and purpose, either by active participation in 
the war or by whole-hearted reconstruction: the latter becomes, prob- 
ably, more important as time goes on and wear-and-tear rapidly 
increases. Some efforts to that end have been made, and results tend 
to confirm this analysis. The most striking example is France: at first, 
immediately after liberation, the physical destruction of communica- 
tions powerfully stimulated local factions and disintegration, with 
the formidable risk of a complete breakdown of the whole fabric of 
France. This crisis has now been overcome ; the brilliant successes 
of the French National Army in Alsace restored tremendously the 
Army’s prestige and gave powerful assurance that France can and 
must play an important part in the war. The handing over of most 
of France to purely French administration drove home to Frenchmen 
their vital responsibility for immediate reconstruction. France, 
therefore, has recovered herself just in time and started on the right 
road. 

The Dutch authorities appear to realise the importance of immedi- 
ately regularising the energies of the resistance movement, and 
are promptly incorporating active young members into the Orange 
Army whenever a Dutch town or village is liberated. Even events in 
Greece may have had a salutary influence on morale in at least one 
country, by showing the danger of factionalism and its effect on 
relations with the Allies. 

But the will to reconstruct—even if coupled with immediate relief 
of destitution—is not enough. “First-aid repairs” can absorb 
attention and man-power for a short time, but unless means are found 
to re-start some sort of collective economic life, idleness, scarcity and 
frustration, with all their formidable disintegrating political conse- 
quences, will again threaten. Europe needs not charity but 
rehabilitation. “Relief” is a word to be used sparingly. It needs 
those marginal supplies and services which can “ prime the pump” 
of the countries’ econorhic systems. The UNRRA slogan “help 
peoples to help themselves” is psychologically absolutely right. 
Hence the principle that “ war-needs must come first ” might, perhaps, 
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require re-definition. If the military situation had improved and final 
victory was a matter of weeks, then further postponement of supplies 
might make no difference ; now, with fighting prolonged, it might 
be desirable to extend for a month or two the provision of supplies, in 
order to provide the limited marginal resources to stimulate 
rehabilitation. Neglect of this may have disproportionate political 
effects which might well impede and divert war effort to a critical 
extent. It is precisely such political manifestations which perplex 
Americans and stimulate isolationism. In particular, diversion of 
resources to the Far East before Europe has been set on the right 
road might be very dangerous and stultify its own end: to risk the 
disappearance of “the glory of Europe” (to use Mr. Churchill’s 
phrase) for an immediate advantage against Japan would be poor 
global strategy in total war. 

Apart from the above considerations, there is urgent need from 
our side for continued, really informed, analysis and constructive 
criticism of the European situation, unhampered by political censor- 
ship and restriction of facilities on the spot, and, in particular, devoid 
of the tendency to party labels (which in Europe today are faulty 
expressions of fundamental discontents rather than real trends). 
Recent events in Parliament and outside have shown that the public 
here, on whose attitude. in the last resort the immediate future of 
Europe depends, simply does not know the relevant facts and back- 
ground. Secondly, we must be much more careful in our home and 
overseas publicity and propaganda not to be contradictory and 
vague. The average European is logical and, after years of German 
propaganda attack, hypercritical; furthermore, our propaganda 
before liberation about the overwhelming man- and machine-power 
being massed by the Allies has succeeded perhaps too well. Hence 
statements now about German companies of deaf-mutes, boys and 
old men, units with two weeks’ training, “devastating” Allied air 
attacks, absence of Luftwaffe, when coupled with German tough 
resistance everywhere, tremendous armoured counter-blows which 
advance forty miles, predictions of a lengthened war, &c., simply 
cause doubts of our reliability or competence. We should remember 
that, at this stage, European morale is more important than ours. 
Liberated Europe is now in direct contact with us: we must at all 
costs avoid a division into “we” (the Allies) and “they” (the 
liberated). 


WHAT THE SOLDIER FEELS 


By MILES JUVENIS 


VER since the outbreak of war The Spectator has shown an 
E admirable willingness to act as interpreter between C_vilians 
and the Services. There was a time when the Forces of the Crown 
formed a minute and politically insignificant section of society ; they 
are now four and a half million strong. Because we cannot afford 
to let our political opinions hamper our military efficiency this 
large and active body of citizens is temporarily pledged to silence. 
That is only right. But there arises a grave danger that the political 
planners will diverge from the tongue-tied millions, and that peace 
will bring recrimination and loss of vital time. That danger has 
been foreseen, and The Spectator has served the public as well as 
the soldier by giving free expression to anonymous opinions side 
by side with more orthodox and respectable views. 

One such anonymous op:nion, entitled “ What the Soldier Thinks,” 
has caused eager discussion both in the columns of The Spectator 
and among its readers, especially perhaps those serving abroad. 
There followed in a leading article a most statesmanlike summing- 
up of the problem, which succeeded in putting the doubts and 
difficulties of the soldier and the factory-worker into their proper 
perspective. But there is still room, I feel, for an explanation, if 
not an apology, from a serving soldier; an explanation of the 
epparent truth of the article and an apology for the alarm it may 
have caused. 

The long list of irresponsible grouses contained in that article 
were by no means what the soldier thinks always, nor indeed what 
he thnks sometimes, but rather what he sometimes feels. The 
distinction between thinking and feeling is important. What a man 
feels often varies with the mood of the moment and in accordance 
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with external circumstances ; it can often be altered by persuasion 
or by example. What a man thinks is the product of his own 
constructive reasoning, and is not so easily changeable. It is well 
known that the British soldier grouses, and is allowed to grouse, 
because a grouse is not the expression of a solemn conviction, but 
of a mood, which passes the more quickly the less it is repressed. 
After all, there is very little time or opportunity in army life for 
serious thought. While we were in England there was time, but little 
opportunity ; there were always more grouses than complaints. 

The chief grouses were concerned with pay, family allowances 
and leave; the chief opportunities for a grouse were the A.B.C.A. 
session and the regimental dance, or free-speech night, as it was 
sometimes called. But now we find not only that opportunities for 
thought are few, bur also that the life we have led for six months 
has been so full of every type of emotion and feeling that our actions 
are dictated habitually by the heart rather than by the mind. We 
have all been afraid. The best answer to fear has come not from 
reasoning, although we have tried it again and again. It has come 
from a slight alteration of mood, a change of emot‘on. We have 
all wondered exactly why we are at war. The best solution to the 
problem of war-aims has come not from argument, but from the 
cheers, the tears, the kisses, the songs, the faces of the liberated 
peoples. 

Certainly that has been my own experience. From the very 
beginning I read, talked and thoughi of our aims in the war. When 
I jo-ned up I felt that I was one of very few who could explain 
just what were the objects of fighiing ; as Germany's empire grew, 
those objects increased in number and in clarity. So until this 
summer it was Reason that told me what was worth fighting for. 
Since then it has .been d fferent. And if you were to ask me what 
single factor has done most to convince me that we were right io 
go to war, I would say without hesitation that it was what I saw 
in Brussels on the night of September 3rd, 1944. I shall never again 
see such wild joy, such sincere gratitude, such unbounded generosity. 
What I felt then still affects me more deeply than what I have 
thought before or since. That is perhaps a sorry confess’on ; but 
it is the inevitable effect of the type of life that we are leading. 

Do not then be alarmed by those occasional outbursts of feeling 
to wh ch the soldier is subject ; tiey are the result of this present 
mode of life, which allows little opportunity for thought and much 
for emotion. Beneath the surface he is the same solid man. He 
wants to get back to civvy street and settle down again. He is not 
jealous of the workers at home. He does not think they are 
slacking. off. He was delighted when he heard that the black-out 
was to be relaxed. He was proud to overrun the flying-bomb 
sites in the north of France and to silence the long-range guns 
at Calais. 

He does not, I should say, distrust other people; he rather 
distrusts himself. He knows that he is ignorant of many things, 
and he stands four-square against any attempt to cheat or deceive 
him. Would you have him believe all that he is told, like the 
Nazis? Would you have him bel:eve that all politicians are neces- 
sarily honest and unselfish? Pol:tics remain a bit of a mystery; 
many soldiers give that as their reason for not completing the 
printed form which entitles them to vote by proxy. And alas! the 
Army cannot teach them; or would you prefer a political army, 
like the Nazis? 

I think the soldier’s real concern is not the war, not politics, not 
the future of the world, but his family. With what wisdom did a 
Frenchman write recently: “Pajoute a l’usage de mes lectrices, 
de mes chéres amies de France, que c’est en Angleterre que j'ai 
rencontré les meilleurs maris. De si bons maris qu’ils me faisaient 
longuement méditer.” And the proof of it lies in the soldier’s letters 
home, simple, sincere letters, full of loyzity and hope; seldom a 
mention of dangers or battle—“I don’t want to scare the folks at 
home ”—but rich in unselfish devotion, the devotion of the .man who 
wrote: “I am writing this letter very slowly, love, because I know 
you read very slowly.” 

We lead a strange, disordered and emotional life out here. We 
know that we are losing touch with life at home and that we are 
becoming ever more ignorant. We will not be cheated or deceived 
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on account of our ignorance. Burt convince us that you are giving 
us a square deal and we will give you a free hand. It will be 
difficult to return to the old life, to a quieter and less emotional 
life, but time will solve that difficulty. We shall need a period of 
leave, with pay, and that, I am glad to see, the Government has 
already arranzed. 

[In next week’s “ Spectator” Vernon Bartlett, M.P., will discuss 
the soldier’s mistrust of politicians.] 


SEEING THE FUTURE 


By S. G. SOAL 

HE experimental evidence for what has been variously called 
T “ supernormal knowledge,” “ extra-sensory perception,” or the 
“ psi faculty,” has of recent years grown to such an extent that any 
psychologist who deliberately ignores it labels himself as belonging 
to a past generation. 

The earlier workers of the Society for Psychical Research made a 
Telepathy and what they called Clair- 
the former, and 


sharp distinction between 
voyance; they found considerable evidence for 
very little for the existence of the latter faculty. Let me illustrate 
this distinction by a pair of modern experiments. In the first, I 
think of one of five animals, without having any drawings of the 
animals before me, while a person in a distant room tries to guess 
which of the five animals I have at random chosen. This is an 
experiment in Telepathy. In another experiment I open a pack of 
new playing cards in the dark, and having shuffled it, draw out 
a card which another person tries to guess. That is an experiment 
in Clairvoyance. If the guesser succeeded often enough in the first 
experiment he could only be getting his knowledge from my mind, 
while in the second case he would be manifesting awareness of an 
event in the physical world not in amy human mind at the moment 
when he made his guess. 

During the past ten years Mr. G. N. M. Tyrrell in England, and 
the Duke University experimenters in America, have concentrated 
largely on the second type of experiment, and have collected some 
impressive evidence for the existence of Clairvoyance. In the great 
majority of such experiments, however, it was necessary that 
eventually someone should look at the card, in order to verify 
or disprove the correctness of the subject’s guess, and the question 
arose: Could the guesser be getting his knowledge, not from the 
card itself as a physical object, but by becoming aware of the 
image which would be in the experimenter’s mind when he came to 
check the guess? If the supposition proves correct the old con- 
ception of clairvoyance must give way to the idea of a telepathy 
that is precognitive and not merely simultaneous. It is this kind 
of telepathy which the experiments of Mrs. K. M. Goldney and 
myself appear to have demonstrated. 

From early times men have claimed to foresee the future in 
dreams, but since the greater part of the world’s population is 
dreaming every night, even quite complex cases of correspondence 
between dreams and future events might not unreasonably be 
ascribed to chance. Herein lies a serious weakness in the argu- 
ments of Mr. J. W. Dunne. The late Dr. Osty was convinced of 
precognition through successful forecasts of his own life by mediums, 
but personal conviction is not the same thing as scientific proof. 

It is only through controlled experiments in which one can vary 
the conditions at will, and in which the odds against chance co- 
incidence are easily calculated, that any serious progress is likely to be 
made. A major difficulty in such cases is the extreme scarcity of 
good subjects, and the disturbing fact that the majority apparently 
lose their powers in a very short time. We were extremely fortu- 
nate in being able to work with our subject, Mr. Basil Shackleton, 
for over two years. The experiments arose in the first place 
out of an attempt which we made in England to verify Dr. J. B. 
Rhine’s experiments in “simultaneous” telepathy and ordinary 
clairvoyance by allowing persons to guess at the geometrical symbols 
on Zener cards. Between the years 1934 and 1939 some 160 persons 
were tested, and over 128,000 guesses recorded, without any apparent 
success in either telepathy or clairvoyance. Then, through a sug- 
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gestion by Mr. Whately Carington, the writer re-examined his 
records in order to discover whether any of his subjects had been 
guessing correctly the cards one place behind or one place ahead of 
the card actually looked at by the agent. Two persons were found 
who had been scoring hits on the preceding and succeeding cards 
to a degree that precluded chance coincidence. One was a Mrs. S., 
with whom we hope to carry out further experiments in the near 
future, and the other Mr. Basil Shackleton. A complete report of 
the new experiments with Mr. Shackleton may be found in the 
S.P.R. Proceedings, Part 167, but there is also an excellent résumé 
by Professor C. D. Broad in the current number of Philosophy. 

I will summarise briefly the most interesting type of experiment 

without giving technical details. Mr. Shackleton’s stud'o has two 
rooms, one a large room and the other a smaller room called the 
ante-room. Mr. Shackleton sat in the ante-room with a ruled sheet 
on which he recorded his guesses. The agent or transmitter sat 
in the larger room with five cards laid face downwards in a row 
in front of him. The faces of these cards bore pictures of the 
five animals—Lion, Elephant, Zebra, Giraffe and Pelican. The 
animal picture to be looked at by the agent was decided by an 
experimenter, who, standing behind a screen, drew a coloured counter 
from a bag or bowl which contained equal numbers of counters 
in five different colours. If, for instance, a red counter was selected, 
the agent looked at the fourth card in the row, counting from left 
to right. At a signal from the experimenter, Mr. Shackleton in 
the ante-room wrote down the initial letter of one of the names of 
the five animals. Then the experimenter drew another counter, 
the agent looked at the appropriate card and Mr. Shackleton guessed 
again. : 
A record was kept of the counters chosen, and after about 
200 guesses the list of colours (translated into animals’ names) was 
compared with Mr. Shackleton’s list of guesses. It was found that 
when the interval between successive guesses was between two and 
three seconds, Shackleton made correct guesses at the card one ahead, 
that is, the next card which had not yet been selected by the process 
described above ; but when this interval was reduced to 1} seconds 
he scored on the card two places ahead. He did not succeed at all 
when the agent did not know the order of the cards in the box, 
and was not allowed to look at their faces. This fact appeared 
to rule out clairvoyance. It was found, further, that he was suc- 
cessful when working with only three out of the thirteen persons 
who were tried as agents, and that the nature of the phenomena 
varied to some extent with the agent with whom he worked. On 
the whole, the most economical hypothesis is to assume that 
Shackleton is able to detect the image which will be in the agent’s 
mind in two or three seconds’ time. 

From the above description it follows that the card looked at 
by the agent is governed by the counter which is drawn from the 
bowl, and the success of the experiment implies that some part of 
Mr. Shackleton’s mind is aware of what this counter will be before 
it is drawn, But the experimenter can exercise a certain amount 
of conscious choice in selecting the counter. The experiment, there- 
fore, has far-reaching implications, involving as it does the questions 
of determinism and free-will. Such questions, however, are not to 
be lightly settled, and much further work will be necessary before 
any conclusions can be drawn. 

Mr. Shackleton has told us that he writes down his initial letters 
“almost automatically,” and usually without any mental picture pass- 
ing through his mind. An analysis of the data shows that his own 
conscious pre-estimates of success or failure are as often mistaken 
as not. It would be truer to say that his choice is unconsciously 
influenced by a future mental event than that he perceives such events. 

The fact of precognition lends support to the views of philosophers 
like M’Taggart who deny the reality of Time, and maintain that the 
Past, the Present and the Future have ontologically an equal status, 
so that the world exists in an Eternal Present. On this view we 
emphasise the reality of the present moment only because it is 
more cleaily presented to our consciousness than other. moments, 
and so we draw an artificial distinction between the Present and 
the other parts of Time. 
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COMMENT 


By LKAROLD NICOLSON 


- RITISH troops,” we read, “have now cleared the Ardhittos 

hill and it is expected that before long the road to Phaleron 
will be permanently opened.” We read or hear these daily com- 
muniqués, being conscious only of a deep regret, of an inner sense 
of irritation that such things should happen as between the Greeks 
and ourselves in the very streets of Athens. We read with aston- 
ished admiration and anxiety that the Prime Minister has swooped 
down upon the Greek capital, striding stockily into the very centre 
of the hornets’ nest, bringing to a situation in which all sense of 
proportion has been thrown to the four winds his own incomparable 
instinct for the right relation between space and time. We see him 
there in that cold room, warming his hands upon the hurricane 
lamp in front of him, staring in humorous perplexity at the violent 
men around him, who in their passionate individualism are doing 
themselves and their country so much harm. We hear the snipers’ 
bullets whine and plomp along the pavements and listen to the 
machine-guns rattling in the Kerameikos. And suddenly we realise 
that these insane happenings are taking place, not in Kabul or in 
Meshed, but in the very heart of Athens itself: that the tanks 
lumber and turn among the olives of Kolonos, “ gleaming Kolonos, 
where the nightingale in cool green covert warbleth ever clear.” 
“O shining old town of the violet crown,” wrote Pindar, “O Athens 
the envied! ” There would be few indeed who envy Athens today. 
Cold and thirsty, hungry and afraid, the Athenians creep at night- 
time from cellar to cellar, while the yellow flares drift down from 
the skies and throw curious shadows aslant the Parthenon. In- 
evitably in such times of senseless confusion the mind flings back 
to the serene, the Periclean, pattern of Athens which we, hold in 
our memories. The staid and solemn symmetry of life which their 
philosophers expounded and their artists enshrined,—was it in fact 
ever a reality in Athens? The ideal calm of mind, of character, of 
body which the Periclean age has left us—was it ever more than a 
vague esoteric ideal? Was it not rather that the Athenians, then as 
now, would scream and strike each other in the streets? 

* * * * 

Trained as we have been in the high-lights of Greek culture, 
influenced as we may unconsciously be by the Tory propaganda so 
ably diffused by Aristophanes, we forget sometimes that we have 
but little real conception of what the ordinary Athenian citizen felt 
and thought in the fifth century B.C. “It was the smithy,” wrote 
T. R. Glover, “and the seat in the sun that made Greek life.” How 
often, as I have sat for a moment in some way-side tavern in Greece, 
and watched hew in twos or threes the villagers would gather round 
me, have I recalled that memorable phrase! The local schoolmaster 
would arrive, or perhaps an officer of the gendarmerie, and then the 
questions would begin. I had come from England—how many 
children did I have, and what was my profession? Was I a Liberal 
or a Communist? How many drachmae did I earn by writing? 
How much: had I paid for my riding-breeches and how many spare 
suits did I have at home? “ The exchange of ideas,” wrote Glover, 
“ political discussion, tales of travel, what not? And out of it came 
Greek industry, Greek art, Greek democracy.” But it is something 
more than conversations in the sun which render the Greeks so 
difficult and so entrancing. It is in the first place their immense, 
their insatiable, inquisitiveness, their love of wild experiment. And 
it is in the second place their arrogant assumption that the opinion 
of every man is as valid as the opinion of any other man and that 
everyone else is probably quite wrong. “The smithy and the seat 
in the sun,’—and in a few minutes the bullets begin to spatter 
along the pavements and chip the stucco from the walls. 

* . * * 

We picture the youth of Athens in the great period walking staidly 
with eyes cast upon the ground, speaking little, stepping aside as 
their elders passed them, deft and scrupulous about the hang 
of their tunics and the way that they sat decently down. We pic- 
ture Aristotle’s “ Magnificent’ Man,” tall and silent, refraining from 
all gesture and loud sounds, “speaking ill of no one, not even his 
enemies—unless it be his purpose to insult them”; being careful, 


even when he is gay and humorous to keep within the limits 
of good taste. But was it really as serene as all that, and are 
the gay, the quarrelsome, the irresponsible Greeks of today really so 
unlike their statuesque forbears? I do not believe it. There was 
always a Thersites in Greek politics, and in the background of 
Aristophanes one has a sense of hot, narrow streets, where the flies 
cluster thick above the figs and honey in the little stalls, and where 
the stink of the dried-fish shops pierces the noisy air. The very 
diet of the ancient Athenians must have been a dry and meagre 
affair. Vegetables they had, and the mother of Euripides kept a 
small allotment and sold green-stuff in the agora. Sprats, anchovy 
and sardines could be purchased in the market-place, and wheat and 
barley were imported from the Ukraine. But the staple diet was 
dried fish from the Sea of Azov, eked out with a crust of bread, a 
shred of garlic or of onion, aid softened by the ubiquitous olive oil, 
which people carried round with them in a small flask. For the 
rich there was heavy fish, and thrushes and ring-doves, and, above 
all, hare and hare soup. And then there were eels: — Eldest of 
Copais’ fifty daughters, O loved and lost and longed for! Heaven 
send that not in death itself may I be without thee stewed in beet- 
root!” Assuredly even in Panathenaic days, there was a fish-and- 
chips side to the calm life of Athens. 
7. * * * 

Let us not assume, therefore, that the modern Greeks are but the 
degenerate relics of a once great race. There did, it is true, occur 
a phase of degeneracy when Greece lost her liberties and therefore 
her power of self-expression. Juvenal was not a loveable man, and 
his famous sneer at the contemporary Greek need not be taken too 
literally ; but it is clear that Cicero himself, who loved Greek 
passionately, could not wholly bring himself to love the contemporary 
Greek. The Greek character flowers only in the sun of liberty, 
and when that sun is shrouded from them Greeks become as rank as 
little weeds. But when, as in the War of Independence, liberty is 
suddenly (perhaps too suddenly) restored, then there comes a sudden 
exuberance, an astounding florescence, which we younger and more 
elderly peoples regard with disapproval. It was the same in 1821. 
One had the first great wave of national insurgence against the com- 
mon oppressor when Archbishop Germanos (that true precursor of 
Damaskinos) raised the standard of the cross at St. Laura and seized 
Kalavyrta. Success came to them too rapidiy and too completely, 
and the inevitable dissensions then arose. By 1824 there were four 
distinct Greek parties, each regarding every other as more pernicious 
than the Ottoman oppressor. There was Colocotronis, who had 
gained control of the Morea and who ruled it with an iron hand. 
There was Mavrocordato, who had 6nce given lessons in Greek to 
Mary Shelley, and who represented the liberal ideas of western 
Europe. There was Petro Bey, who held the peninsula of Maina in 
semi-feudal dominance. And there was the brigand Ulysses, who 
dominated Eastern Greece and who held his camp upon the Acropolis 
itself. Each one of these leaders represented his rival as either a 
brigand or a reactionary, as either a corrupt and incompetent 
politician in the pay of Britain or Russia, or else a wild untutored 
Klepht out only for plunder and power. It was years before the 
Concert of Europe could extract unity from these warring feuds. 

* * * * 

In sad and dangerous times it is always a temptation to divert 
indignation against those who appear selfishly to add to difficulty. 
Let us be fair to the Greeks, whether they belong to Elas or to 
Edes, whether they may seem to be fierce brigands or subtle poli- 
ticians. It is a mistake to interpret their traditional conduct in 
terms of our own traditions. They are playing true to form. From 
this evil, which seems so senseless to our ordered minds, something 
of good will in the end emerge. They are a fine, a generous, an 
impulsive and.a deeply patriotic race: it is sad that they should 
prefer bullets to ballot-boxes, but that is their ancient malady ; their 
friendship for us will outlast this horrible ordeal ; whatever happens, 
we must preserve our friendly feelings towards them. 
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THE SPECTATOR, 
THE THEATRE 


—‘** Babes in the Wood.” 
At the Winter Garden.—— 


‘“* Goody Two Shoes.” At the Coliseum. 

At His Majesty’s.——** Cinderella.”’ 

** The Glass Slipper.” At St. James’s. 
ALL of the four Christmas pantomimes give good and varied enter- 
tainment and it is very much a. matter of personal taste which you 
may prefer. I found much to enjoy in all of them, but consider 
that, on the whole, Mr. Emile Littler’s Goody Two Shoes is the 
best, excelling just as his last year’s pantomime did. He has two 
knock-about comedians, Naughton and Gold, as good as any, and, 
in addition, Fred Emney, whose humour is of a superior vintage 
to most, while Richard Hearne, who has the least attractive of all 
the Christmas comedian’s tasks, female impersonation. does it as 
agreeably as it can be done, contributing also, single-handed, a 
representation of the “Lancers” that is one of the funniest and 
cleverest imitations I have ever seen. Pat Kirkwood has unrivalled 
glamour and charm as Principal Boy, but it is in the excellence of 
the dressing, the décor and the children’s ensembles that Goody 
Two Shoes excels. Here is a pantomime in which good taste pre- 
vails throughout, without any loss of fun, so that adults will enjoy 
it as well as children. Babes in the Wood and Cinderella are both 
good in spots. In the former, Nervo and Knox, with Eddie Gray, 
provide most of the fun, and, indeed, it is rather a weakness that 
there is little else outstanding beside them—certainly not the music, 
which compares unfavourably with Mr. Hastings Mann’s deft 
arrangements in Goody Two Shoes. One of the brightest spots in 
Cinderella is Hermione Baddeley’s superb comic performance as 
Minnie, one of the ‘ugly sisters; another is Bobby Howes as 
“ Buttons,” while Cinderella (Kathleen Moody) and Prince Charm- 
ing (Binnie Hale) both fulfil legitimate expectations. 

The Glass Slipper is a serious, highbrow effort to put the beautiful 
fairy tale of Cinderella on the stage. Unfortunately the music is 
conventional and iaid out on old-fashioned lines, with duets, trios 
and ensembles of a platitudincus character. Worse still, the 
character of Cinderella is mistakenly developed and given such a 
masochistic twist in the first act that she becomes quite unsympa- 
thetic—surely a blunder of the first order? There are some pretty 
scenes by Hugh Stephenson, some moments of true sentiment in 
the second act, in which Audrey Hesketh overcomes momentarily 
the dislike for Cinderella the authors have previously aroused in us, 
tut, as my colleague in The Times considered, something is wrong. 
I think it is not only lack of inspiration, as he suggests, for inspira- 
tion is too much to ask for; it is innocence, naivety and delicacy, 
both of feeling and of craft, that are lacking in this heavy-footed, 
prosaic treatment of a most romantic story. 

JAMES REDFERN. 


THE CINEMA 


** Dark Waters.” At the London Pavilion.——** Kismet ” and ‘* Post- 
War Jobs.”’ At the Empire. ‘*L’Homme Qui Cherche La 
Vérité.’’ At Studio One. 

How wise a film producer is to stick to the backgrounds he knows. 

How much harder it is to achieve on the screen the illusion of un- 

familiar periods and places than on the stage, where the machinery 

is more limited but friendlier to unfactual imaginings. Compare 

Dark Waters and Kismet. The first is a slight melodrama of the 

bayous of Louisiana, with the authentic scenery and the decaying 

mansions of the Old South forming a solid background to sinister 
gangster practice. Kismet, on the other hand, a technicoloured 
vehicle for Ronald Colman as King of the Beggars and Marlene 

Dietrich as Queen of the Grand Vizier’s harem, naturally eschews 

factual accuracy, but fails also to achieve a satisfactory atmosphere 

of fantasy. It is Hollywood falling between two stools—the one 
chromium-plated with American ideology and the other over-orna- 

mented with the philosophy of the mysterious East. With M.G.M. 

grounded on its leonine haunches between these two destinations, we 

are left to enjoy the Caliph’s American accent, a pseudo-eastern 
dance contributed by Marlene’s famous legs (which have been 
most gruesomely gilded for the occasion), and to meditate on yet 
another attempt to resurrect the remembered ebullience of the late 

Douglas Fairbanks. If Edward Arnold as the Grand Vizier is able 

to get such obvious pleasure from this fashionable Beverly Hills 

charade, then who are we to withhold our laughter? 

But down in Louisiana there are gangsters, bogs to embrace the 
unrighteous, and Spanish Moss decorating the wild, unkept vegeta- 
tion like mould on an outworn society. American novelists and film- 
makers have frequently shown themselves at home in the portrayal 
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of the decadent families and decaying estates of the South, and here 
again we have a nice contrast between the gaiety of a little French 
swamp-bound community and the sinister machinations of the folk 
at the big house. Behind the forlorn colonnades, and the long wide 
verandahs, a highly improbable crime is perpetrated amongst the 
nineteenth century bric-d-brac. The plot will not bear close in- 
spection, but there is good villainy from Thomas Mitchell and Elisha 
Cook, Jun., and the atmosphere has the authenticity of fact rather 
than the paste-board frailty of fiction. 

L’Homme Qui Cherche La Vérité, too, shows film-makers moving 
in a world long familiar to them. A wealthy banker (Raimu) suspects 
the fidelity of his mistress, and sets a trap by feigning deafness. But 
he not only exposes his mistress. He painfully discovers also that 
relations and friends speak differently of him when they imagine 
themselves no longer overheard. Only his dog is found to be worthy 
of trust, and he perhaps by virtue of his fortunate dumbness. How 
delightful it is again to see the enormous French mansion, the fawn- 

’ ing friends, the avaricious relations, with Raimu sweeping whimsically 
through it all, god-like, but unaware of the limitations of the respect 
and awe he inspires. Then there are the familiar Gallic innuendos 
of illicit love. If fault can be found it is that the film is over- 
long for its theme. Once the consequences of pretended deafness 
are clear, the comedy (Raimu is magnificent), and the residual sadness 
are over. Indeed, here is a film which again proves the case for the 
short-story form on the screen. Until we have it, neat little cameos 
will continue to be unprofitably inflated to full feature length. 

Post-War fobs is a conscientious but somewhat uninspired March 
of Time release, which deals with the looming shadow of post-war 
unemployment. It begins by reminding its American audiences 
with something of a sharp shock that workers are already being 
laid off war production, and are finding no immediate alternative 

‘employment. Apparently the New England town of Springfie'd, with 
its machine-tool factories, is particularly hard hit. The film goes 
on to show that the post-war period need not, however, repeat the 
pattern of slump which followed the last war. 


MUSIC 


Berlioz’s ‘‘ L’Enfance du Christ ”’ 


To the Prussian King who, amateurishly mistaking the externals of 
music for its essence, said to Berlioz, “ So you are the composer who 
writes for an orchestra of 500,” the composer replied, “No, sir, 
sometimes I am content with 450.” Even now there is a tendency to 
think of Berlioz as the general of huge forces, the author of extrava- 
gant designs, the sensational attitudiniser. Yet even in works like 
the Requiem he actually deploys his whole army only at one or two 
points, and makes his effects elsewhere with the utmost economy 
of means. The Dance of the Sylphs in The Damnation of Faust 
is sufficient to remind us that delicacy of touch was one of his prime 
virtues. 

Even so the oratorio, L’Enfance du Christ, surprises one not merely 
by its reticence, but by its charm and tenderness—qualities that one 
does not associate with the composer of the works we normally hear 
by him. But then, charm and tenderness were hardly relevant to the 
dramatic scheme of the Requiem or the Fantastic Symphony. The 
oratorio lives in another world altogether and the contemplation of 
innocence seems to have melted Berlioz’s heart. There is no glitter 
in the music, and even the soothsayers at Herod’s court are tame 
bogeymen compared with the fearsome witches of the Symphony. 
Their “cabalistic” dance is as blameless as the wicked baronet’s 
in Ruddigore. 

Yet reticence and a quiet manner throughout does not rule out 
drama. The orchestral prelude immediately stirs the hearer’s interest 
by its air of subdued excitement, and Herod’s narration is a fine 
piece of declamation. But the core of the work is in the scenes for 
Mary and Josep, and their adventures in Egypt—a subject topical 
not only at Christmastide, but also in a time when so many are 
homeless refugees from tyranny or disaster. These scenes are deeply 
moving, for all that the music is built on too quiet and intimate a 
scale to “tell” in the Albert Hall, where it was given just before 
Christmas by the Royal Choral Society and London Philharmonic 
Orchestra under Dr. Malcolm Sargent. There was the added mis- 
fortune of a cold which seriously affected Miss Joan Hammond’s 
singing. The other soloists were Mr. Parry Jones, Mr. Owen 
Brannigan and Mr. Swailes Atkinson, all of whom performed their 
parts well. The choral singing was excellent, especially in the 
beautiful unaccompanied chorus with which the work ends. But 
the main burden of the work is upon the orchestra, which played 
admirably. Dynevey Hussey. 


EpGAR ANSTEY. - 
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LETTERS TO 


THE HILLMEN OF BURMA 


S1r,—This is a plea that when the Great Peace comes we shall not forget 
the little men of the wild Indo-Burmese border country, who are helping 
us so much and so valiantly. The exploits of the Naga hillsmen are 
fairly well known to our forces in the East, though less so to people at 
home. On one occasion a small party of them carried a wounded Chindit 
120 miles on a bamboo stretcher over some of the hardest country in the 
world. They had to make their way through Jap-occupied areas, and 
on more than one occasion fought off a Japanese patrol. But who ever 
thinks of the humble Chittagonian or Arakanese as a fighting man? Yet 
they are fighting constantly at our side and saving the lives of many 
wounded soldiers ani airmen, as the following story will show. 

I was shot down by ground fire over Jap-occupied territory in Arakan 
and have just returned to England after a long spell in hospital. When 
I crashed both my legs were broken, so I was quite helpless when a 
party of locals picked me up. This party was led by a little man who, I 
afterwards learnt, was familiarly known to our people as Texas Dan. 
They must have arrived on the scene very promptly to beat the Japs to 
reach me, and they certainly lost no time in getting me away. They cut 
a bamboo pole, on which four of them carried me to the river, about a 
mile off. There a small canoe awaited us, and I was gently laid on a 
straw bed in the bottom of the boat. It took them several hours to 
paddle me to the nearest British M.D.S., which, fortunately, was on the 
banks of the river. 

Mine was not an isolated case. I do not know how many British lives 
Texas Dan and people like him have saved. It runs into hundreds. Now 
it may be said that these men do such things for money. Certainly 
Texas Dan was paid the usual reward for bringing in a British officer, 
which is about £40. But other soldiers get a regular wage. Texas Dan 
is only a free-lance soldier. He could earn as much from the Japs. 
But he doesn’t. 

When he first came to me I gave him my watch, having no money, as 
a pledge that he would be paid his reward. I found that watch in my 
pocket some days later. I have it still. All my equipment, including a 
pistol and compass, was handed in to the M.D.S., although Texas Dan 
wore it himself as he brought me in. I well remember him sitting in the 
bows of the cance with my pistol in his hand as we slid silently along 
the river. He was glancing nervously at the banks as we passed, and I 
am sure he was prepared to fight for me had that been necessary. 

Such people have been neglected by us in the past. They are being 
used by us now (in a manner not always greatly to our credit). What 
of the future when we have cleared their country of the beastly Japs? 
There is no question of self-government for people like Texas Dan or his 
still more primitive neighbours across the mountains, the lovely, gentle 
Koomies of Kaladan, who have never yet been sullied by civilisation. 
Are we going to govern him ourselves or hand his welfare over to the 
politicians of his own country, people as racially and culturally apart 
from him as from ourselves? And if we decide to govern him, in God’s 
name are we prepared to do it for a change? 


For me at least there is only one answer.—I am, Sir, your obedient 
nm. BC. 


WHAT THE SOLDIER THINKS 


Sir,—I don’t know what the soldier thinks, but kere are some impressions 
derived from nearly five years’ service in the ranks and as an officer. I 
am another Captain, B.L.A., writing from the German frontier. 

(1) The average soldier’s discontent is due to a distrust of himself. 
Not on the battlefield, where he knows his job inside out and has leader- 
ship that has proved worthy of trust, but in the political field. Like 
the British public of the 1920s, which Harold Nicolson accuses of “ arrant 
thoughtlessness and irresponsibility in cordemning the Versailles Treaty, 
which they had never studied and scarcely read,” the average soldier has 
never studied politics and scarcely read a word of enlightened exposition 
or comment. Any officer who has led or attended A.B.C.A. discussions 
must surely support me in this. Tommy Atkins knows how to fight 
because he submitted to an unwelcome discipline for a good cause and 
was forced to learn. He does not know how to carry out his political 
duties as a citizen because he has naturally never been forced to study 
politics, and he is both too little educated and too intellectually lazy to 
do so voluntarily. He either declines to take any interest or make any 
judgements, or he derives “ knowledge and judgement ” from the headlines 
of less responsib!* newspapers and cheap clap-trap of the Your M.P. 
type. His political “judgements” cre as valuable and as valid as his 
judgements on sculpture. 

2) The average soldier’s deep-rooted and only partly conscious con- 
victions are vastly at variance with his expressed opinions. Judged on 
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his expressed opinions, he is a shallow, selfish and irresponsible materia- 
list. In reality he is a patriot, generous and semi-Christian. Even after 
years of pacifist vapours, Left hysteria and Right inertia he can listen 
to a Churchill in a dark hour, throw aside the hot-water bottles and 
shawls and realise he is still a man. Perhaps that is the most hopeful 
feature about the present situation. 

(3) Home to the average soldier n:eans, as Captain, B.L.A., says, “ his 
family, his football, his beer and his fireside.’ It does rot mean a country 
of which he is a responsible citizen He is surely the world’s most 
stubborn conservative. He wants his old home, his old pub, his old job. 
This last I emphasise strongly, as it is a point I have encountered again 
and again, even among those who were from any point of view under- 
privileged before the war. The Leftists may picture him as profoundly 
stirred by schemes of social security ; the Tories may picture him deter- 
mined to abolish all controls as the totalitarian idols he went to war to 
crush. In reality, not one in twenty has ever thought or spoken for five 
minutes about either. What he left behind is what he wants to go back 
to in the vast majority of cases. 

(4) His contempt for the B.B.C. and the newspapers cannot be ques- 
tioned. Partly this comes from his personal experience of their shocking 
unreliability and crazy over-optimism ; partly again frorn his disinclination 
to study and understand the questions which radio and Press report and 
comment on. 

(5) There is only one thing to be said about the average soldier’s 
attitude to religion. It is vaguely hostile and as totally ignorant as his 
attitude to great music or drama. . 


(6) He is the salt of the earth—Yours faithfully, ANOTHER CAPTAIN. 


Sir,—Everyone in the Army meets the type of mind revealed by “Capt., 
B.L.A.” You have done your readers a service in publishing his article. 
The value of his argument and the corclusions he reaches will be apparent 
to all who have been trained to discern the false from the true. But to 
uneducated minds such blatant propaganda is mischievous, and unless 
corrected by accurate thinking can become deadly. Its aim is to exacer- 
bate class feelings and distinctions ; its effect cannot be other than the dis- 
ruption of our society, an end eagerly and relentlessly pursued by 
Dr. Goebbels and his minions. 

In presenting what is clearly his own viewpoint, this redoubtable cham- 
pion of “deeds not words ”—(what deeds?)—closes his eye to certain 
facts. This is either regrettabie ignorance or culpable dishonesty. Let 
me instance two 

1. Municipal slackness towards the “ bombed out.” I have a letter 
from home describing an “incident.” Within twenty minutes “an army 
of workers was on the spot . even 2 mobile laundry.” Work was 
carried on continuously from 8 a.m. to after 10 p.m. and was described 
as “ amazingly efficient.” But perhaps this captain hasn’t heard of these 
things? 

2. Religion. Does he know that upwards of 3.000 men have already 
offered themselves for the Ministry? And that thousands have been 
confirmed? I have evidence, offered by the men themselves, of the 
“tough guy ” admitting in front of other men that “he says his prayers 
every night.” 

No. Let those at home who have borne, and are still bearing, “ the 
burden and heat of the day,” in bomb-alley, in factory and home, take 
fresh courage. Such articles can only make them feel depressed, unless 
they realise that they are a cunning distortion of the facts There are 
many among us who have faith in our country, our cause and our God. 
It is surely they who are the “ salt of the earth”; if we lose faith. where- 
with shall we be salted?—Yours faithfully, PaprE, B.L.A. 


Sir,—As one who has served in the ranks for over four years, I have 
been greatly interested in the article by “ Captain, B.L.A.,” and the sub- 
sequent correspondence. I may say without hesitation that it entirely 
agrees with my experience. I have taken part in many impromptu argu- 
ments and discussions in barrack rooms wherever I have been. I found it 
very difficult to arouse any real interest in political and social matters. 
The political leaders were regarded with suspicion, and very few soldiers 
could be persuaded that anything would be done for them at the end of 
the war. To be allowed to return to their homes and families was the 
most that they could hope for, and they expected to be quickly forgotten. 
In vain I attempted to convince them that the remedy lay in their own 
hands. 

I cannot believe that any person, unless he be biased or unobservant, 
can associate closely with other ranks in the Army without becoming 
aware of the cleavage between the ordinary soldier and his leaders. Since 
he has been conscious of political affairs, he has been ruled by men so far 
removed from his way of life as to have lost touch altogether. When the 
war made the services of Tommy Atkins once more indispensable, he 
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found himself overnight a man of considerable, if temporary, importance, 
but the effect is simply te evoke cynicism without disturbing his political 
apathy. 

This combination of a: .thy and cynicism is the most dangerous of all 
the enemies of democracy. Cynicism is the antithesis of enthusiasm, and 
without enthusiasm democracy cannot flourish. Lord Winster’s letter is 
a good example of the lack of understanding of the ordinary soldier that 
prevails among our leaders. Unless one serves for a time in the ranks, it 
is impossible to understand, with the best will in the world, what the 
average serviceman is thinking —I am, Sir, yours faithfully, 

Corporal R.A.S.C. 


THE COAL PROBLEM 


Sir,—Whereas much publicity is given to the incidence of absenteeism 
in the pits (although the rate is admitted to be no higher than for most 
basic industries), we rarely hear of examples of mismanagement. Nine 
months ago I “opted” for coal mining, and during most of that 
period I have been emp!oyed-underground in what is reputed to be one 
of the most modern pits in the Manchester area. In that time, I am 
assured, many thousands of tubs of coal (approximately 11 cwts. per 
tub) have been lost because of “slow winding.” Now “slow winding” 
is due, in this case, to low steam pressure resulting from the use of poor 
grade coal in the colliery boilers. The remedy would appear to be simple, 
yet the management continue to adopt what, in my present limited state 
of specialised knowledge, seems to be a penny wise and “tons” foolish 
policy. Another example. Some weeks ago a coal-face “ finished,” and 
the colliers were transferred to another district, but their head man, tra- 
ditionally appointed by themselves, was directed elsewhere. At this the 
men, rightly or wrongly, objected, and the other colliers in the pit joined 
them in sympathy in a strike which lasted one day, during which the 
management gave way, but as a result of which close on 1,000 tons of 
coal were lost. Surely with more thoughtful management this loss could 
have been avoided. 

May I say how much I enjoyed Mr. J. L. Hodson’s article. Like him, 
I am bewildered by the immensity of the problem and, in common with 
“ Bevin Boy,” shocked by the primitive conditions obtaining underground. 
I wonder if it is generally realised that sanitary conditions are almost 
non-existent, that no drinking water is provided below the surface for 
workers, although this must be available, under the Coal Mines Act, for 
pit ponies, and that in a shift of 7} hours 25 minutes only are allowed in 
which to eat (with really dirty hands) whatever sandwiches can be brought 
from home and which have to be made from the same butter/margarine 
ration enjoyed by other members of the community most of whom, I 
would say, have canteen facilities available. 

These observations may serve to confirm that the coal mining industry 
in this country is in need of really drastic overhaul and that it is scratching 
the problem to harp on absenteeism and to rail at the men for increased 
output.—Yours, &c., OPTANT. 


THE INDIAN PRINCES 


Sirn.—The splendid response of the Indian Princes to the call to arms 
has been of outstanding importance in the defence of India and the 
Empire. In particular, his Exalted Highness the Nizam, ruler of the 
great State of Hyderabad, has deserved well of the Commonwealth for 
the lead he has given to princely India. The war effort of Hyderabad 
has indeed been on such a scale that the Prime Minister himself recently 
made a public announcement of recognition. With such a record of 
service in the present crisis, the Hyderabad Government had every reason 
to expect approval rather than criticism from the British Press. All the 
greater, then, was the surprise and annoyance in official and unofficial 
circles in Hyderabad at the publications in one or two British journals of 
extracts from an opprobrious article casting aspersions on the character 
of the Nizam which appeared in a New York paper a few months ago. 

The hundred million Muslims of India look on Hyderabad as their 
rallying-point. For this reason, ill-informed attacks on his Exalted High- 
ness cause intense resentment to Indian Muslims and do not make any 
easier a solution of the Hindu-Muslim problem. What Britain owes to 
Hyderabad and its Nizams should not be forgotten. In the Mutiny, the 
staunchness of the then Nizam to the British alliance saved the situation 
in South India; the present Nizam’s appeal to Indian Muslims in 1914 
on the entry of Turkey into the war was of great value in steadying 
Muslim opinion in India. 

Modern Hyderabad is the creation of the past twenty-five years of the 
present Nizam’s period of rule, and owes much of its progress to his 
ability and choice of Ministers, such, for example, as the late Sir Akbar 
Hydari. Here it may be noted that His Excellency the Viceroy, during a 
recent visit to Hyderabad, paid a tribute to the policy of the Nizam’s 
Government in the social and economic fields, especially commending 
their five-year plan to provide free primary education in every village 
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of more than a thousand inhabitarts. Is it too much to ask that Indian 
Princes, like the Nizam, who are rendering such unstinted service to the 
Empire in these dark days should not be exposed to unfair and sensa- 
tional attacks in the British Press?—I am, Sir, yours faithfully, 

Stone Cross, Lindfield, Sussex. Wm. BarTON. 


NO OPENING FOR DRAMATISTS 


Sir,—Mr. Norman Scotney, in his very interesting article “ Theatre 
Prospect,” declares a simple and self-evident truth when he writes: 
“One of the theatre’s fundamental needs is virile contemporary plays.” 


Exactly! But has Mr. Scotney ever inquired as to the difficulties of 
getting any of these “ virile contemporary plays” produced? There is 
the rub. 


What inducement is there at the present time for any writer who can 
command a ready market in any other field to waste time, energy (and 
certain heartache) in trying to please London theajrical managers? Scripts 
are lost, ignored, allowéd to remain unread ; letters are completely side- 
tracked ; there are no competent play-doctors in this country—and so on 
and so forth: it would take a whole page of The Spectator, instead of 
a mere letter, to air the grievances of the playwright—old as well as new— 
in this country. 

That is why so many writers who are sure of an adequate return when 
they write novels are leaving the theatre alone—and who can blame 
them? Certainly not, yours, &c., SYDNEY HORLER. 

° 


RUSSIA AND THE U.N.R.R.A. DELEGATES 


Sik,—A disturbing part of the debate on Polish problems was Miss 
Eleanor Rathbone’s statement that the U.N.R.R.A. representatives for 
liberated Polish territory and for the Czech territory had not yet received 
permits from the Russian authorities. There does not seem to be any 
information in the Press as to the granting of these permits. Deep 
anxiety as to the meaning of this delay »or refusal must be felt in’ this 
ceuntry. Why do we generally approve our Prime Minister’s journey- 
ings? Because they are a policy—“ meet, communicate, understand.” 
And the practical, day-to-day problems that U.N.R.R A. must dea! with 
are the right basis for understanding One would say (with the deepest 
respect) to the Russian authorities—what Tolstoi said to Gorki—“ But 
you cannot get round this by silence.”—Yours, &c., H. B. 
Leaside, Hertingfordbury, Herts. 


LAMBETH DEGREES 


Sir,—It was with great interest that I read Major Cedric Glover’s 
article in your issue of December 22nd last. With some of his points 
I am in agreement, but I wish to correct a number of impressions 
which his article is bound to have made, somewhat unfortunately, 

After the Reformation the Archbishops of Canterbury continued to 
nominate to, or confer degrees, as their predecessors in office had done 
formerly as Papal delegates, but in the Act passed by Henry VIII 
regulating the matter it was specifically laid down that all honours, pre- 
ferments, conferments, &c., that carried a tax to Rome of £4 or money 
required to be confirmed by the King’s Letters Patent under the Great 
Seal of the Realm. The tax on each degree so conferred did amount to 
£4, and so each required the King’s confirmatory Letters Patent. 

The present position is that the archbishop nominates every candidate 
for a Lambeth Degree, but the archbishop’s instrument conferring the 
degree concludes with words which specifically state that his instrument 
is null and void of effect, unless it receives His Majesty’s Letters Patent 
in confirmation thereof. The ceremony takes place in His Grace’s 
library at Lambeth Palace. The Lord Archbishop’s Instrument is then 
sent to the Crown Office of the House of Lords, where it is enrolled in 
a special register, confirmatory Letters Patent are issued, under the 
Great Seal, and the two documents (Instrument and Patent) clipped 
together, are delivered to the recipient of the degree. Doctors so created 
are enrolled amongst “the Doctors of this Realm” (of England). 

Two classes of degrees are conferred at Lambeth, viz: (a) B.D., D.D., 
D.C.L., D.M., and D.Mus. Every one of these must be duly confirmed 
by the King’s Letters Patent under the Great Seal. (b) M.A., which is 
merely endowed and registered in the Crown Office, no confirmamtory 
Patent being issued. 

The Archbishop does not confer any degree unless the recipient is 
worthy of it academically, or jure dignitatis. Frequently the Instrument 
records that it is the reward of certain work, or is actually jure dignitatis 
(e.g., the late Dr. Francis Underhill, Dean of Rochester, later Bishop 
of Bath and Wells). No honorary degrees were conferred at the 1024 
Oxford and Cambridge Conference ; the present practice was brought 
into being, i.e., that the Archbishop should confer the Lambeth D.D. 
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upon all Diocesan Bishops where the university concerned did not offer 
The effect is that the Crown creates all Diocesan Bishops D.D. jure 
dignitatis. The academical dress worn for Lambeth Degrees is that of 
the corresponding degree of the Archbishop’s University. There is no 
objection to this centuries-old custom and tradition, but I agree that an 
inch edging of gold for distinction would be an advantage and is decidedly 
desirable. The Archbishop’s recent re-statement in regard to Degrees in 
Music (vide The Times, p. 7, December 21st, 1943) was because the Arch- 
bishop had received an application for such a degree, and so he sounded 
the most eminent musicians in regard to the matter.—Yours very truly, 

CuHaRLES A. H. FRANKLYN. 


one. 


IDENTITY CARDS 


Sm,—lIt is odd that Janus should have so limited a conception of our 
liberties. The possibility of getting into difficulties is one of the penalties 
and privileges of being an adult human being.. But Janus favours the 
continuation of the system of identity cards after the war in order to 
simplify life for people who call for letters at a poste restante, or who 
want to cash a cheque at a strange bank, or who, having left their 
season-tickets at home, wish to satisfy the ticket-collector, or who find 
themselves in one of “a dozen other emergencies.” 

That Janus should describe such mishaps as “emergencies” goes to 
show’ how circumscription of liberty evokes a demand for a continuation 
of such circumscription. Before the war, wher we had no identity cards, 
each one of us could handle such little troubles as cheques, season- 
tickets and postes restantes ; and, if the retention of these cards is being 
advocated simply for the convenience of inept persons who cannot look 
after their own simple needs, the case is indeed a poor one. 

Liberty must be both positive and negative: there must be things we 
can and should do for ourselves, such as making our own arrangements 
for ordinary foreseeable eventualities ; and there must be things that, 
by choice, we can refrain from, such as carrying identity cards. We 
have the right to reject the claims of an elected parliament to take the 
place of our doubtless well-meaning, but stupidly fussy, grandmothers. 

The possibility of identity cards being the means by which a govern- 
ment could attack our democratic mode of life needs to be realised, as 
does the expense of employing many clerks and higher officials to keep 
the National Register up to date and to pursue those people who fail to 
notify changes of address, &c.—Yours faithfully, A. PINEY. 

3 Brendon House, Nottingham Plac2, W. 1. 


CONTROL OF LABOUR 


Sir,—In discussions on the retention or removal of the controls after 
the wer the Socialists advocate a contradictory and impracticable policy. 
They want to extend the present controls over the employers, but demand 
the removal of those which interfere with the freedom of the workers. 
In Socialist speeches and writings much is said about the need for 
Government control of all the mzans of production and distribution. The 
capitalist must, say the Socialist planners, be directed by the State regard- 
ing the location of his factory or workshop, and his use of material and 
financial resources must be determined by the State. 

Now, if all the resources of production are to be either owned or 
controlled by the State, does it not follow logically and inevitably that 
the people engaged in making production use of those resources, whether 
employers or employees, must also be controlled and subject to direction 
by the State? A Marxian Socialist especially must agree that Labour 
must be controlled because the Marxist claims that all wealth is produced 
by labour. If, therefore, labour is the sole source of wealth and the State 
must control its production and distribution, how can Socialists logically 
object to the State control and direction of Labour, as some of them do 
at the present time?—Yours, &c., 

EM. Marpon, Secretary, 
The Economic League (Central Council). 

Millbank House, 2 Great Peter Street, London, S.W. 1. 


PAPERS FOR CLERGYMEN 


Sir,—For some time I have been sending out magazines and books to 

clergy abroad. I have several who would be glad to have The Spectator 

when some readec has finished with it, and I particularly want a copy 

for a priest in Queensland, Australia. Would any of your readers offer? 

The papers can either come to me or be sent direct to the addresses I 

will give.—Yours truly, Epitn A. HaIngs. 
The Links Lodge, Meads, Eastbourne. 
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COUNTRY LIFE 


Desire for the revival of local mills is growing very strong in many - 


country places, and it should be strongly urged on social and economic 
planners to fulfil the wish. A descendant of a long line of millers reports 
how his father’s business was crushed out of existence by the great mills 
at the ports, and “ gristing ’°—the proper work of local mills—for neigh- 
bouring farmers dwindled. In those days there were seven active mills 
on a brook that joins the Cherwell near Banbury, today one. This 
ptoportion is as great on the Lea and Mimram in Herts. “ We are told,” 
he writes, “that it is not economic to run small industries, but can we 
afford to be economic at the expense of rural life?” More than this: 
the economists’ argument is essentially false. Covent Garden is a big 
market and the vegetable stall of a Women’s Institute tiny. Is it there- 
fore economic—save the mark!—that food should be staled, soiled, trans- 
ported, re-transported, multi-handled, instead of being sold near its place 
of origin? There is no reason whatever why quicker transport (in 
evidence chiefly between big towns) should destroy local self-sufficiency. 
An active mill benefits the whole of the rural community in its 
neighbourhood. 


Edible Squirrels 

Protests against the multiplication of grey squirrels have revived in 
scores of places this winter. Personally, I have never seen so many, and 
for the first time heard that classical naturalist Buffon corroborated. 
Writing of the grey squirrel in South America, he reco: 'ed the great 
damage it did in the corn. It js an ardent grzvin-eater. A little shack 
used for storing grain on a game research farm was tunneled through 
not once, but a number of times by these squirrels. Finally, finding 
wooden walls no protection, the students set traps within the hut, and 
in a few days sixteen squirrels were caught. Their enemies have popu- 
larised the term tree-rats—unwisely. It is not particularly appropriate 
to so dainty and pleasing a creature, and it has quite prevented the public 
from discovering that they are excellent fare. If this were generally 
known they would in war-time have vanished like the rabbits. 


Winter Song 

Local Gilbert Whites seem to be numerous—that is to say, clergymen 
who make notes and write letters about parochial history and animals. 
Among other evidence a charming little pamphlet about the birds of 
the Huntingdonshire village of Bluntisham has reached me, written by a 
well-known Oxford cricketer, E. Peake. He became well known as a 
bird-ringer ; and in that regard pays a tribute to the intelligence of the 
blackbird, the one species that could always find its way out of the cage. 
The rector has some interesting and, I think, novel things to say of 
winter song He adds, for example, the tree-creeper to the list of regular 
January, as well as September, singers. He notices again that the songs 
of nost early singers, notably the chaffinch, grow in length as the day 
lengthens ; and he insults the great county of Huntingdon by alleging 
that “ the song of the chaffinch in this part of England is of poorer quality 
than elsewhere.” Is this true? Another rector in the same county used 
to say that the inhabitants were less musical than anywhere else, and 
held the heavy clay soil to be responsible. Again, has the theory proper 
justification ? 


Pure Rivers 

In his great planning scheme, Professor Abercrombie made a special 
plea for the valley of the Lea (or Lee) as a sort of humanised park. His 
wholly admirable suggestions were marked by one omission. This pleasant 
Waltonesque stream, which “oft doth lose its way,” has completely 
changed its colour within the last year owing to pollution. Not only the 
trout, but the coarse fish and cray-fish have perished. The stream is 
more fortunate than the Mimram in the next parallel valley, which has 
ceased to flow at all in the upper reaches. Both streams need preserva- 
tion, and not only their valleys. The purity and volume of their waters 
are of not less concern than the defence of their banks. 


In My Garden 

It is well known that the damage done to green leaves by frost (especially 
early potatoes) occurs during the thaw, when lost moisture cannot be 
resupplied (except by a water-can). It is, I think, one of the advantages 
of the cloche that the glass frosts over and thaws slowly, so that even if 
the cold has penetrated little harm is done. Anyhow, however this may 
be, cloche-covered lettuces remained springlike through recent heavy 
frosts. On one weedy bed shepherd’s purse, chickweed and groundsel 
continued to flower—like primroses in Devon—but an odd nettle was cut 
to blackness. W. Beach THomas. 
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BOOKS OF THE DAY 
Assassins 


Red Prelude: A Biography of Zhelyubov. By David Footman. 
(Cresset Press. 12s. 6d. 

Mr. FoorMan has written.an admirable biography. His subject is 
of the greatest interest; his narrative is founded on sources which 
are either original or inaccessible to most English readers ; and he 
tells his story with just that amount of comment and interpretation 
which is required to bring out its full significance. The subject of 
his biography is that Andrei Ivanovich Zhelyubov who was executed 
with five others in -1881 for the assassination of the Tsar Alex- 
ander II. Born in 1850, the son of a serf, he succeeded in entering 
the Novorossisk University at Odessa, but after two years was ex- 
pelled for subversive activity. After his expulsion, he was affected 
by that radical urge which in the years 1873-74 led to the astonish- 
ing crusade of Russian youth which is known as the “Going to the 
People.” The crusade ended in disillusion. The peasant would 
not correspond to the image of simple goodness and wisdom, or of 
incipient radicalism, which Russian youth had created for itself. 
Indeed, one cannot be surprised that the peasant did not respond 
sympathetically to the methods of these youthful reformists, which 
ranged from naive revivalism to equally naive Machiavellianism. 
Yet it is only too easy now to laugh at the young crusaders ; in the 
end their failure served the revolutionary cause. It showed con- 
vincingly how far the dream of revolution was from the facts ; and 
how very long and hard a work was needed before the facts could 
be changed into the dream. 

Zhelyubov was one of those on whom this failure had the effect 
of hardening their will to change reality ; as a study simply of the 
will to action Mr. Footman’s book is fascinating. Youth, impatience, 
ignorance, desperation, hope, all combined to convince Zhelyuboy 
that the interminable revolutionary process must be accelerated. 
“ History needs a push,” said Zhelyubov ; and the push needed was 
a campaign of terrorism, including the assassination of the Tsar 
Alexander, which would convince the Tsarist bureaucracy that the 
revolutionary movement was a threatening reality, would force it 
to make liberal concessions, and thus lead the way to open propa- 
ganda and political agitation. 

Zhelyubov’s calculations were incorrect; there is much in his 
ideas and those of his associates, though little in their character, 
which reminds one irresistibly of Dostoeyevsky’s extraordinary crea- 
tion, Pyota Stepanovich Verhovensky. But once the conclusion was 
reached, the activities of Zhelyubov and his associates in his party, 
the Narodnya Volya, became concentrated on the one goal, the 
assassination of the Tsar ; and that goal was pursued with unflinch- 


ing determination, skill, resourcefulness and self-sacrifice. “An 
ideal revolutionary leader,” said Lenin of Zhelyubov ; he meant, no 
doubt, not his revolutionary doctrines, which were based on 


miscalculation, but the vigour and energy he applied to the task 
in hand. 
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While impressed by these qualities, one is also impressed, in read- 
ing Mr. Footman’s narrative, by that attitude of almost idyllic hope 
and joyful self-abnegation which inspired these youthful precursors 
of the greatest event in modern history, a hope which they pre- 
served in almost infantile purity amid all the squalor of the con- 
spirator’s life. It is almost impossible to believe that this state of 
spiritual exultation can coexist with the will to murder. As Mr. 
Footman’s narrative, which gathers speed and momentum as it pro- 
ceeds, reaches its climax, one becomes more and more impressed 
by the contrast between purity and integrity of motive, and the 
callous brutality of the act to which it was directed. How does 
one reconcile the bloody scraps of Imperial flesh picked up on the 
canal bank with the tears of joy and gratitude with which the con- 
spirators heard of the success of their attempt? These young men 
and women lived in a state of possession, the strange paradise, so 
potent for action, of ihe tdée fixe; and one can believe that the 
paradox is still at work in the human heart today. 

In the case of Zhelyubov, and Narodnya Volya, the psychological 
interest of the political assassin is reinforced by his political signifi- 
cance. The murderers of Alexander did not achieve what they 
wished by their crime; they may have achieved something more. 
At so early a stage they fixed some of the fundamental and enduring 
traits of the Russian revolutionary and endowed him with the 
prestige, and hence a value for action, of a heroic legend. The two 
fundamental themes, psychological and political, of Mr. Footman’s 
book are developed in a series of portraits of Zhelyubov and his 
collaborators, and in an ‘extremely dispassionate account of their 
historical environment. Mr. Footman is especially to be congratu- 
lated on the unobtrusive skill with which he makes intelligible a 
period which to most people is alien and unfamiliar. For the most 
part he allows his story to tell itself ; the reward of such self-restraint 
is that as the narrative unfolds it assumes, for all its modesty, that 
deep emotional and intellectual significance which belongs to all 
history when it speaks with its own voice. 

Goronwy REES 


Oriental Welfare 


Peoples of South-East Asia. By Bruno Lasker. (Gollancz. 10s. 6d.) 


THESE 183 pages are a plea for the promotion of Oriental welfare. 
The advocacy would have been more effective if Mr. Lasker had not 
made so very many erroneous statements on current fact and past 
history, and had not veiled under a pretence of moderation invincible 
prejudices. Intolerant of obstacles to his dream world, he ignores 
religion, twice reiterates that Islam creates no bar to mixed marriages 
by Moslem women, and adds vaguely that “the exponents of the 
great faiths are coming together.” Of which faiths? The Hindu, 
the Moslem and the Christian have irreconcilable differences. The 
same blindness towards religion, coupled with a disregard of 1,500 
years of history, allows the author to write (p. 173) that “ South 
Thailand is separated from Malaya only by a historical accident 
which should not determine for all time the political affinities of the 
neighbouring people.” Actually the two peoples are sundered by 
race, language, religion and a legacy of bitter wars and cruel oppres- 
sion. How, one wonders, would Mr. Lasker re-arrange the pieces 
on the European chessboard ? 

Elsewhere (p. 105) there is a sneer that Englishmen seem unable 
to overcome surprise at the complete harmony reigning in Malaya 
between Malays, Chinese and Indians. True, but the reason for their 
surprise would hardly commend itself to Mr. Lasker. The fighting 
between Malays and Chinese before we pacified anarchic Malay 
States, and the resentment of the modern Malay against the Indian 
money-lender and the Chinese peril are evidence for those who do 
not shut their eyes that Malayan harmony. was due not to Oriental 
fellowship, but to the hand of the British Government in the velvet 
glove of indirect rule. 

There is the trite jibe that “the lack of valour” of most Malays 
in fighting Japan “ speaks louder than a volume of criticism of British 
colonial policy.” Except for a regiment or so reported to have 
fought well, the Malays had had their cregses turned into tapping- 
knives and were unarmed. Faced with the downfall of a people 
it had believed invincible, why should a level-headed race have 
broken itself in resistance that neither Dane nor Dutchman, 
Norwegian nor Greek could put up? We neither asked nor 
expected it. 

Mr. Lasker belittles the standard of public health in colonial | 
countries as far below that in “efficiently governed independent } 
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Eyre & Spottiswoode 


1944. 


Here are some of the most successful books we published in the 

course of last year :— 
Also the Hills, FRANCES PARKINSON KEYES ; 
Then a Soldier, GEOFFREY COTTERELL; Laura, 
VERA CASPARY ; RAymes without Reason, MERVYN 
PEAKE ; A House in Bryanston Square, ALGERNON 
CECIL ; The Poisoned Crown, HUGH KINGSMILL ; 
Switzerland and the English, ARNOLD LUNN ; The Land 
is Yours, C. HENRY WARREN ; Wonders of Salvage, 
DAVID MASTERS ; Narrow Boat, L. T. C. ROLT 


1945 


Here is a selection from our list for this year :-— 


Acton, the Formative Years, DAVID MATHEW ; Martial 
India, F. YEATS-BROWN ; The Man who went Abroad, 
MALCOLM MUGGERIDGE; Talk of the Devil, 
DENIS DE ROUGEMONT; Invective and Abuse 
HUGH KINGSMILL; Portrait of G.B.S., FELIKS 
TOPOLSKI ; Memoirs of Hecate County, EDMUND 
WILSON ; Miles from Anywhere, C. HENRY WARREN; 
Titus Groan, MERVYN PEAKE ; The Handsome Langleys, 
NEIL BELL; Jim Comes Home, FRANK TILSLEY ; 
Aunt Ailsa, JEAN ROSS. 


We shall be beginning publication of a uniform edition of FRANCOIS 
MAURIAC’S novels in English, translated by GERARD HOPKINS. 
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BOOKS FOR CHILDREN 


1. Mary Plain’s Big Adventure 
by GWYNEDD RAE, author of "All Mary," etc. 
A new “ Mary” book for Christmas Holiday reading. 


For children of 6 to 12 years old. 
Illustrated by Irene Williamson. 5s, net 


2. Russian Tales for Children 


told by ALEXEI] TOLSTOY 


A collection of 51 Russian folk-tales that will delight 
both children and grown-ups. Pictures on every page. 
(Children 4 to 9.) 7s. 6d. net 


3. All is Not Gold That Glitters 


by PETER PENDREY 


A beautiful and original book of brilliantly coloured 
pictures that will at once become a nursery favourite. 
For children of 4 to 9 years old. 

Size 10 ins. by 143 ins. 7s. 6d. net 


1. To be published in January 


2. Publishers’ supplies exhausted. Limited stock at Booksellers. 
3. In stock at most Booksellers. Limited supplies still in stock at Publishers. 


ROUTLEDGE 














EXECUTE 


SECKER AND WARBURG 


THE CASE FOR 
AFRICAN FREEDOM 


by JOYCE CARY. 2 maps. 7s. 6d. net. 


An indispensable guide by a well-known expert to the 
intricate problems of African development, with a plan for 
what should be done now to relieve African poverty, back- 


wardness and exploitation. January 11th 









A MAN WITHOUT A MASK 


by J. BRONOWSKI. 5 illust. Ss. 6d. net. 


A new edition of this fine critical study of William Blake, 
which shows him as a revolutionary able to penetrate imagina- 
tively into the social disorders of his age. Ready 


A WALK IN THE SUN 


by HARRY BROWN. 6s. net. 


A brilliant short novel, apt, vigorous, refreshing. 
—" Observer.” 


He has created two of the liveliest characters in recent 
fiction —"' Time and Tide.” 


COCOA ST EO UOT 
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THE SCOTTISH WIDOWS’ FUND 
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43,a reversionary bonus of 30/- per 
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countries.” True, but those independent ceuntries have had not 
decades, but more than a century of public works and drainage, and 
how many such “ efficiently governed” countries are there outside 
che temperate climates of Europe and America? 

The poorness of Filipino art is, of course, ascribed to Spanish 
domination. There is no admission that Malayan art was the fruit 
of Hindu influence, with which the remote Filipino had little contact. 
And would Mr. Lasker have praised Javanese painting had he 
known of its European inspiration? 

It is Mr. Lasker’s opinion that “ the blessings bestowed by aliens 
under the shadow of guns remain unappreciated.” Yet the Straits- 
born Chinese was proud to be a British subject, and there is the 
witness of all who have known and loved Malays, that 
though of them it ought to be true, his aphorism is, in fact, untrue. 
Anyhow, will blessings bestowed by irresistible international com- 
mittees be more acceptable? And, dependent on alien guns for 
security, will any of us henceforth enjoy untrammelled freedom? 
Imperialism, Mr. Lasker grudgingly admits, he!ped millions to survive, 
but in his view “it robbed them of the old certainty that there was 
something worth surviving for.” It never robbed the Malay of his 
religion, which, however Mr. Lasker may ignore it, has been for 
centuries his guide and his hope. And imperialism gave him not 
only the bicycle the Moluccan schoolboy considers the highest 
earthly gift, but often a motor-car, and, in addition, the novelties of 
personal security and justice before the law, an increasingly better 
education and a growing measure of hygiene and prosperity. It was 
also teaching him the art of self-government. No doubt, like Mr. 
Lasker, it had its prejudices. 

The last section on regional collaboration should win general ac- 
ceptance. Probably it will even require a powerful international 
body to save millions of Asiatics from being ruined by the white 
world’s adoption of synthetic rubber. 

R. O. WINSTEDT. 


An Architectural Epoch 


Architecture and Personalities. By Sir Herbert Baker (Country Lite. 


£2 2s) 

It is a pity that so few architects write the stories of their lives. 
Their profession, one would have thought, is as fascinating as those 
of their best-selling colleagues, the doctor and the lawyer, their 
experiences are as varied, their clients as peculiar, their encounters 
with the great as significant—or as trivial. Perhaps the reason for 
their silence is that, as suggested by Sir Herbert Baker in this auto- 
biography, the architect hopes that his buildings will speak for him, 
and that he needs no more enduring memorial than their bricks and 
stones. 

If elaboration and weight of masonry is any indication of permanence 
—and in these days of V1 and V2 solidity is not a virtue to be sniffed 
at—then Sir Herbert Baker can face posterity with confidence. For 
sheer tonnage his output can only have been excelled by Vanbrugh. 








BRITAIN OPENS 
A GATEWAY 


By S. S. PERRY 
Challenging study of Britain’s Middle East respon- 
sibilities to Arabs and Jews. Discerning, honest, 
from first-hand knowledge, the author examines 
the moral, racial, economic and political factors. 
Could not be more timely. Copiously illustrated 
and with full Appendices giving text of documents 
relating to the Palestine mandate 3/6 net 


2nd printing ready soon — order now 


MUSEUM PRESS LTD 
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How much of it 1s great architecture he is prepared to leave to the 


judgement of future—not of present—generations. In this he is wise, 
for it is true that to many contemporary critics these palaces for 
diamond magnates and merchant princes, for the moguls of finance, 
the Church and the Government, seem today a little ridiculous, 
if not indecent. (Was not New Delhi once called “a slap in the face 
of democracy”?) It may be argued that this is criticism, not of 
an architect, but of the period and society in which he worked, and 
that it is voiced only by those to whom architecture is nothing if 
it is not working-class flats and Left-Wing bookshops. But even 
those who hold that an architect is an artist who can only do his 
best, and that a building should be judged apart from its social back- 
ground, must surely agree that Church House and the Bank of 
England are products of a period not noted for sensibility or sincerity 
of purpose. 

Herbert Baker emigrated to South Africa as a young man, and was 
to be richly rewarded for his enterprise and industry. He made 
many friends, among them Cecil Rhodes and Philip Kerr (later Lord 
Lothian), who were powerful‘and wealthy enough to give him the 
opportunities of which every architect dreams. He had the good 
fortune to work in many countries—South Africa, Kenya, Rhodesia 
and India—at vital periods of their history, and he took great 
pains with the many buildings, from cathedrals to cottages, which 
he was commissioned to design. In his account of their erection 
he pays tribute to his associate designers, particularly .Charles 
Wheeler the sculptor, and the story of the unhappy partnership 
at Delhi—where Lutyens once quipped that he had met his Bakerloo 
—is recounted without rancour. His range of interests, from cricket 
to heraldry, is as wide and varied as his circle.of friends, among 
whom were included such “all-sorts” as Rudyard Kipling, Smuts, 
Montagu Norman, and T. E. Lawrence, and he writes of them with 
engaging affection and insight. Sir Herbert, it is evident, has had a 
full and happy life, and his account of it is as rambling, enthusiastic 
and self-confident as his buildings. Quotations and photographs 
are as frequent in the text as flintwork and symbolic sculpture upon 
a Baker facade, and if Architecture and Personalities does not outlive 
one of Sir Herbert’s banks, it will not be because the author and 
his publishers have madz2 it (comparatively speaking), less solid, less 
rich or less expensive. 

HuGH Casson. 


The Two Navies 


Under Cunningham's Command. By Commander George Stitt, R.N. 
(Allen and Unwin. 8s. 6d.) 
The Ship You Will Command. 
7s. 6d.) 
How far away Taranto and Matapan, the evacuations of Greece and 
C:ete, seem to be. Under Cunningham’s Command recalls those 
days, digs up a hundred memories, and leaves one a little astonished 
at oneself. Could it all have been true? Could it all have happened 
four years or less ago? It is difficult to recover the thoughts, hopes, 
fears, the feeling of determination mixed with anxiety that coloured 
those grim days. The smallest victory was a sign of hope ; in every 
reverse we sought for something that was good, and explained away 
the bad with statistics about unequal armaments and exterjor lines 
of communication, matching our disappointments with prophecies 
that Time would bring its changes to our aid. And we believed 
our prophecies ; how small their foundation was—Russia and the 
United States not yet at war—yet how strong the belief. 


Commander Stitt records the operations of the Mediterranean 
Fleet from 1940 to 1943. The account is in considerable detail up 
to the end of 1941, while the remaining two years are dealt with 
briefly in an epilogue; it is naturally the former which is most 
interesting. Describing naval engagements is a difficult task ; the 
visual picture, the relative movements of ships, are so necessary for 
complete understanding, and yet, if detail is piled upon detail and 
too cold an analysis made, war becomes theoretical and impersonal. 
The struggle of men with men is forgotten ; and in this particular 
conflict it was more than ever in the spirit of the men that our 
superiority lay. Without an understanding of this, the whole story 
makes nonsense—the apparently weaker side seems always to win. 
Commander Stitt appreciates this difficulty, and has tried to bring 
out the personal element of the fighting. He served in the Mediter- 
ranean Fleet for most of the earlier period and was present at some 
of the actions; when he was not, he must have met many who 
were able to give him eye-witness accounts. He has also introduced 
dialogue, but it is not entirely successful, being too obviously con- 


By John P. Taylor. (Allen and Unwin. 
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trived ; dialogue needs to be spoken by characters made known 
and interesting to the reader, and, far from establishing his char- 
acters, he is deliberately hiding their identity. The book has faults ; 
it shows no brilliance of style ; but the facts have been diligently 
sought and woven together, and with such stirring feats of arms 
for its subject, it can hardly fail to interest everyone who reads it. 
The Ship You Will Command is addressed to those who intend 
making the Merchant Navy their career. Its title is quite irrelevant ; 
it should have been called A Romp Round the Shipping Industry 
or How the Merchant Navy Works, for it is a survey of the industry 
as a whole, covering in 162 pages a vast number of subjects—ship- 
ping finance ; the development of maritime commerce ; how enter- 
prising young men in the last century became great shipowners, 
leaving enormous fortunes when they died ; international economics ; 
theories of credit and borrowing, Government subsidies and loans ; 
different types of ships and the economic considerations that deter- 
mine their dimensions and speed ; the improvements in passenger 
accommodation ; the buying and selling of cargoes and the finding 
of markets ; the various unions, associations, committees, councils 
and boards ; the training of officers and seamen ; pay and pensions ; 
post-war prospects ; international rivalry ; the influence of air trans- 
port; and so on. If you wish to limit your knowledge of Britain’s 
foremost industry to one day’s frantic sight-seeing, this is the book. 
It is like doing London in a day from the inside of a taxicab—better 


than nothing, but not very satisfying. 
G. P. Griccs. 


Health and the New Democracy 


Battle for Health: a Primer of Social Medicine. By Stephen 
Taylor. With 13 pictorial charts in colour and 91 photographs. 
(Nicholson and Watson. 5s.) 

Tuts is a marvellously cheap book. It is for the public rather than 

for the technical reader, but there are few doctors who would not 

find the book both entertaining and in many ways informing. The 
photographic illustrations are of great technical excellence, though 
some seem a trifle irrelevant—as, for example, the quite charming 
picture of a churchyard with tombstones, and the caption: 
“ Golden lads and girls all must, 
Like chimney sweepers, come to dust.” 


Also, one may question whether the pictorial charts in colour have 
any real value, though, of course, they do brighten up the pages 
with blobs of red and black. On the other hand, there seem to be 
few faults of omission, and not a single inaccuracy has been detected, 
at any rate by me. The salient facts about typhoid, smallpox, tuber- 
culosis, diphtheria, rheumatic heart disease, venereal disease, and 
about diseases largely confined to infants and children, are given in 
untechnical language ; the public and sociological point of view, as 
well as the personal and family one, being reckoned ‘with. 

As Dr. Taylor reminds us, the battle for health is not fought only 
in hospitals and laboratories, and at the bedsides of sick people. It is 
fought also in Parliament and on the Borough Council, in the factory 
and the mine, in fields where food is grown, in shops where it is 
sold, in the school and in the home. When the Government decides 
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to raise the old age pension, when the surveyor condemns insanitary 
property, the battle is on. When a crooked manufacturer pushes a 
worthless pat<nt medicine, or a jerry-bduilder runs up houses unfit for 
human habitation, the enemy has found fifth columnists to lend him 
a hand. We are given pages of information as to the nature and 
causation of tubercular disease, with detailed accounts of the various 
methods -of diagnosis and treatment, preventive and _ curative, 
illustrated by tables showing the deaths at all ages in the different 
classes and in different parts of England, over a long period of years ; 
and facts are brought forward to show that overcrowding, poverty 
and contaminated milk are the three chief predisposing factors. “ They 
will be defeated, not by doctors, but by public opinion. Parliament, 
local authorities, architects, engineers, farmers, builders and the indi- 
vidual citizen must all play their part.” 

One reads through this compress of facts and is almost giddy with 
the galaxy of wisdom of the ages put down in simple words, supple- 
mented by -pictures which might amuse even a child. The book 
would have carried more weight had it dealt a little more thoroughly 
with a much smaller number of subjects. When the pictures are 
taken out, not more than sixty pages of print remain. But it yet has 
a value—in these days, a great one—because it is attractive, and 
people who ought to think about these problems will be tempted 
to go more fully into the subject. Surprisingly little or nothing is 
said about the sort of illness from which the great majority of our 
old and middle-aged people recurrently suffer: backache, the common 
cold, varieties of so-called influenza, anxiety and insomnia. Dr. 
Taylor, we are given to understand, “ is not a practising doctor in the 
ordinary sense of the word”; but the blurb is justified in claiming 
that “ the technique of teaching is as much a science as is the discovery 


of the knowledge taught.” 
Harry ROBERTS. 


The Poet Bridges 


Robert Bridges (1844-1930). By Edward Thompson. 
University Press. 7s. 6d.) 

Tuts fine tribute to Robert Bridges by that accomplished poet and 
writer Edward Thompson arrives at a most opportune moment, as 
1944 marks the centenary of Bridges’ birth, and in the 14 years since 
his death no adequate tribute to this greatly distinguished poet has 
appeared till now. Most living poets of any merit have recognised 
Bridges’ quality and have considered him as the outstanding figure 
in poetry between Thomas Hardy and W. B. Yeats ; but Bridges was 
too traditional and austere and too little temporal in outlook to have 
any vogue among those who are more susceptible to fashion than to 
merit. This book, however, ought to do much to increase Bridges’ 
fame, for it is sound, discerning and finely tempered. It would have 
won the fastidious approval of Bridges himself, for there is no 
undiscriminating adulation in it, but a sober and critical examination 
of his work, in the course of which Mr. Thompson persuades us to 
accept his claim that “there has been nothing in English lyrical 
literature comparable to Shorter Poems for rhythmical accomplish- 
ment,” and that metrical and rhythmical achievement on anything 
like the scale and with the variety of Shorter Poems was “ something 
new.” True originality is the last quality we discover in contemporary 
work, for we are all apt to be blinded by a superficial novelty. 

There is much that is original but nothing obviously novel in 
Bridges’ poetry. His subject matter is, in human terms, timeless, 
and on the rare occasions when he ventured to write political verse 
it was, as Mr. Thompson points out, bad; but he would, I hope, 
admit that in this respect it resembled most political verse, whether 
of the “ right” or the “ left.” Uncompromisingly of the “ right,” and 
undoubtedly limited in his subject matter, this bias of Bridges 
had an emotional rather than a political origin. If posterity places 
him with Campion or Tennyson rather than with our major poets 
it will be because of his lack of a certain imaginative intensity. He 
was a major craftsman, an almost infallible artificer with an unerring 
sense—well, almost unerring sense of language. For I cannot forget 
that he condemned Hopkins’s “ stallion . . . very-violet-sweet.” Such 
“excess,” characteristic often of the greatest poetry, he was incapable 
of, and even disliked, but the necessary fineness of ear he had as few 
have had it. This book should win for Bridges numbers of new 
admirers since it is beautifully written and one of the most discerning 
and justest of critical appreciations in our language. In conclusion 
I must add that Bridges is a far better model for young writers than 
Hopkins or T. S. Eliot, from either of whom one is likely to learn 


nothing but his defects. 
W. J. Turner. 
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“ THE SPECTATOR ” CROSSWORD No. 304 


[A Book Token for one guinea will be awarded to the sender of the first cervect 
olution of this week’s crossword to be opened after noon on Tuesday 

16th. Envelopes should be vecerved not later than first post that day 
must bear the word *“* Crossword,” the NUMBER of the puzzle and a 24d. stamp. 
Solutions must be on the form below, and none can be accepted from the U.S.A. 
The solutiow and the name of the winner ill be published in the following issue.] 
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ACROSS 11. Habitation of an old flame. (6.) 
1. It doesn’t mean that the golfer had 14. It helps to put the out in gout. (7.) 
staying power. (5, 3.) . 16. Johnson didn’t display his 
5. Deadly. (6.) — “Rambler” on this. (8.) t 
9. Reap and reap to make an _ Irish 17. “ Say not, the ——— nought avail- 
soldier. (8.) eth, The labour and the wounds are 
10. Horses that cut up the country. (6.) vain. (Clough.) (8. : 
2. Just imagine. (6.) 19. Three feet one member. (7.) 
13. Fit to be eaten, but takes little 20. Swinburne wrote not one but a cen- 


credit. (8.) tury. (7.) , 
15. No doubt he thinks “a thing o° duty 21. A change of vowels. (6. 
is a toy for ever.” (12 22. Keats wanted one full of Hippo- 
18. The sickle is, in the process of har- crene. (6.) 
vesting, thus embarrassingly placed. 25. Journalist and a man of letters, too. 
(3, 2, 3, 4 (4.) 
23. A favourite centre of tanks and sub- SOLUTION TO 
marines. (8 


CROSSWORD No. 302 


24. One of Shakespeare’s reputations. (6.) 

26. Hale’s papers. (6 

27. Pabulum ot 
manmeeuvre. (4, 4 

28. He is in the edges of the cathedral 
(6.) 

29. Where to go for a French dance later. 
(8.) 





difficult marine 






DOWN 3 6 

A solitary and sometimes crabbed jROA Vv 
figure (6.) ' 8 

2. Tailor’s little dog, maybe. (6.) Pe uIN 
Severe. (6.) > - 
One can’t get really confused with it. sMc 
(4.) i? R'E 

6. Chained, possibly to prevent it bur- im 
rowing. (7.) INIA | 
7. Sweet recipe for cooking. (8.) cM: 
8. Dear silk is camouflaged in Corn- = 
wall. (8.) LAlT) 





SOLUTION ON JANUARY 19th 


° . . . 
The winner of Crossword No. 302 is 3RD OFFICER SPARROW, 17 The 
Boltons, S.W. to. 





4 As designers and manufacturers 
of a British sparking plug used 
in American aircraft 










gratefully acknowledge the generous 
tribute paid by the President of 
the United States. 


K.L.G. SPARKING PLUGS LIMITED, LONDON 
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Exports 


In 1938, British exports amounted to over {£470 
million, but in the post-war years this large figure 
will have to be greatly exceeded if the nation is to be 
able to pay for those imports on which its standard of 
living depends. 

If you have any financial problem connected either 
with the production of goods for export or with the 
financing of shipments, consult your local Bank 


Manager, who will be only too pleased to assist you. 


BARCLAYS BANK 


LIMITED 


Head Office: 54, LOMBARD ST., LONDON, E.C.3 





BRANCHES THROUGHOUT ENGLAND AND WALES 








Every sufferer 
from catarrh 
Should carry this 





The KARSODRINE inhaler gives immediate relief to sufferers from 
Nasal Catarrh, Sinusitis, Head Colds, Asthma and all forms of nasal 
congestion. The powerful volatile vasoconstrictor in the inhaler penetrates 
instantly to the furthest recesses of the nasal cavity, decongesting the 
inflamed mucosa and freeing blocked air passages. Because of its 
prolonged action, KARSODRINE must be used once an 
hour only. Extremely simple to use. Sold in moulded 
plastic container at the reasonable price of 1/6d., 
including tax. Obtainable from every chemist. 


* KARSODRINE « 


The vasoconstrictor inhaler 
with only one cap 
Formula: Amphetamine 0-330 gm.; Cineole 0-093 em.; Ol. 


Citronell 0:026 zm.; Me thyl Salicyl 0-023 em.; OL. Cedri. 0-005 gm.; 
Menthol 0-049 gm.; Ol. Eucalypt. 0-089 gm. 
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Shorter Notices 





John Constable: The Hay Wain. By Sir Kenneth Clark. (Lund 


Humphries 4s. 6d.) 


Sir KENNETH CLARK does two things. He explains how Constable’s 
feeling and judgement related his free sketches to his final pictures ; 
and he shows precisely how the French admired Constable—how 
The Hay Wam roused Géricault, Isabey, and the French writer 
Nodier in the year of its exhibition, and after it went to Paris in 
1820, with the View on the Stour; how it excited Stendhal and 
Thiers as critics, as well as Delacroix and the Barbizon school. He 
shows how The Hay Wain is a key European picture. Sir Kenneth 
Clark’s ten pages are more apropos than most long books on Con- 
stable ; but after acknowledging that, two comments can be made: 
these are, that art-critical language would still be critical if it 
were simplified ; and that, if the “naturalness bordering on the 
obvious” of The Hay Wain has indeed lost some of its appeal, 
some of the fault hes in Constable and not all of it “in the imitations 
of a thousand second-rate painters.” Constable was an uneasy spirit, 
always envious of the “calm sunshine of the heart.” Possibly the 
obviousness—falsity even—of The Hay Wain comes from an imposi- 
tion on that uneasiness, on the true Constable, of a calm which 
Constable only affected—witness the uneasiness of the full-sized 
sketch. Good plates show Th: Hay Wain, the sketches for it, and 
the View on the Stour; and the overfamiliarity of The Hay Wain 
is broken down a bit by ten photographs of detail—detail which 
shows the genuine Constable under that imposition. 


Atrican Trilogy. By Alan Moorehead. (Hamish Hamilton. 18s.) 
Tuere are three kinds of war correspondents—those whose work 
has little value at all, those who can write competent reports which 
satisfy at the time but have no permanent value, and those who 
are able to transmute their experiences of the moment into literature 
which can be read again and again. Mr. Moosehead is perhaps 
the only correspondent of this war who belongs to the rare third 
category. In this present volume are to be found the three books 
which together give his story of the Middle East campaign— 
Mediterranean Front, A Year of Battle and The End in Africa. 
These books have already received high praise in the columns of 
this journal, and it is unnecessary to call attention again in detail 
to their excellences. Any reader who does not already possess 
them would be well advised to buy this well-produced omnibus 
volume. A second reading of his work has convinced me that 
Mr. Moorehead is-not only a great journalist but a prose writer 
of considerable distinction. He has the poet’s eye for significant 
detail, a humility of approach not common in his profession, and a 
human sympathy which lights up the whole of this enthralling 
chronicle. This is a literary achievement worthy of the human 
achievement it describes. 
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To Hazlitt, you remember, the wives of most poets of his 
acquaintance appeared as mere pieces of furniture. Poets 
now should count themselves luc ky in this respect, for we 
at Heal’s have been able to make precious little of any other 
furniture for them since the war began. To those of sense 
and sensibility, less fortunate in their household possessions, 
we recommend an inspection of our well-chosen collection 


of antiques—fine furniture of Hazlitt’s period and before. 


HEAL’S 


196 Tottenham Court Road, W.1 
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So Many Loves. By Leo Walmsley. (Collins. 12s. 6d.) 


THIS is a rare kind of autobiography—sedative without being dull. 
Very simply and unpretentious!y Mr. Walmsley tells the story of 
his enthusiasms, from the age of about four when he began to fish 
with a bent pin to the first performance of the fiim “ Turn of the 
Tide,” based on a book about his native Yorkshire village. In a 
sense this. fishing village which he calls Bramblewick is the central 
feature of the book, though the author travels in Italy, in the 
Pyrenees, to Mombasa and Kenya as a pilot in the Royal Flying 
Corps, and to tropical Africa as a field naturalist, for a film company. 
It was at Bramblewick that the biological departments of Sheffield 
and Leeds University opened a marine biological station where 
Walmsley, who had returned from his secondary school to become an 
uncertificated village teacher, was given the fascinating if ill-paid, 
job of curator. One of the research students, Sam, became his 
greatest friend, and the account of their discoveries is considerably 
more interesting than the more hackneyed sketches of the artists’ 
and scu'ptors’ studios where his later friendships took him. It was 
Sam who first encouraged him to write articles on natural history 
for the local Press, and the account of his progress as 3 writer. pot- 
boilers and all, is not the least successful part of this fresh and 
happy book. 


FINANCE AND INVESTMENT 


By CUSTOS - 


For most investors 1944 was a reasonably satisfactory, if. not a very 
exciting, year. A further modest rise—of the order of 2 per cent.— 
in gilt-edged stocks, carrying with it other sound fixed interest 
securities, testified to the continuing efficacy of the Government’s 
cheap money policy. Leading industrial ordinary shares rose, on an 
average, by 10 per cent., home rails held steady, and there were 
some substantial gains among the more speculative gold mining 
shares. Altogether, a good performance when judged in relation 
to the steady rise of the preceding three years, and the obvious 
uncertainties of the coming transition from war to peace. Where 
do we go from here? 


TWO VIEWS 


In Throgmorton Street the answers given to this question v-..y 
widely. At one extreme the cynics predict that, with the advent 
of peace, markets will take a downward turn. The reasoning is that 
politics, domestic and international, now ignored, will come into 
their own as market influences, introducing the sort of nervousness 
and uncertainty which, in the past, have always brought a relapse in 
security prices. The advice given is, therefore, to maintain as liquid 
a position as income considerations will allow. Diametrically op- 
posed to this view is that of the optimistic school. Here the emphasis 
is on weight of money, the pressure of yields, the prospect of re- 
duced taxation, and the implications of an expansion of export 
trade, full employment and a rising national ingome. Investors are 
advised to buy—with discrimination—for a further rise. 

I think the truth of matters may well turn about to be some- 
where between these two extremes. While it must be common 
ground that from their present level markets cannot be expected 
to stage aay general and sustained advance, I am prepared to see 
them cre , higher, on selective lines, over the coming months. 
Among the groups whose possibilities are by no means exhausted I 
would include the much-disparaged home railway junior stocks, 
property shares, heavy E.P.T. payers, and—for the long view, de- 
veloping Kaffirs, West African and West Australian gold shares. 
Gone is the time for taking a bold speculative view—the risks are 
now too great—but there is a good case for using a modest part 
of a total investment fund along the lines I have indicated. 


CELANESE REFLECTIONS 


News of the death of Dr. Dreyfus calls for a fresh appraisement 
of British Celanese ordinary shares. While the business loses a 
great driving force, whose outstanding ability has played a great 
part in building up an efficient organisation, I see no reason to alter 
my view about the prospects. After all, the business is now well 
established, and is run by a first-class team of executives. On the 
technical and administrative side there is no need for pessimism. So 
far as finance is concerned, my guess is that we may see more 
orthodox policies in the future which would give the shares a better 
investment standing even if they lost something of their volatile 
quality. Around 37s. the 10s. ordinaries are a promising holding. 
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THE SPECTATOR, 
COMPANY MEETINGS 


CARRERAS, LIMITED 





LARGER OUTPUT AND SALES 





Tue forty-first annual general meeting of Carreras, Limited, was held on 
December 29th at Arc adia Works, Lendon, N.W. 

Sir Edward Baron (chairman and managing director) presided. 

The chairman, in the course of his speech, said: 

As indicated in the second paragraph of your directors’ report. the 
decline of £776,000 in the gross trading profit was in no way due to loss 
of sales or turnover. On the contrary, our output and sales were in 
excess of the previous year, largely on account of the greatly increased 
supplies needed by H.M. Forces for issue as rations and for sale through 
the N.A.A.F.I. canteens, &c. ; 

Red Cross parcels for prisoners of war and individual parceis to 
members of the Forces also make increasing demands upon our resources, 
and if the home trade is in consequence temporarily restricted. _ ; 

Coming to the items in the accounts, there is a marked reduction in 
the provision for taxation, which reduction exceeds the fall in profits by 
over £50,000. This is due in part to a non-recurring provision of £15,000 
in last year’s accounts and in part to over-frovision last year which need 
not be repeated. 

I would once again emphasise that the provision for taxation covers 
our estimated liabilities for taxation of every kind on all profits to 
October 3ist, 1944. Allowing for this, and after deducting depreciation, 
directors’ fees, and superannuation contributions, there is a net profit of 
£845,988, as compared with £792,279 last year. 

Turning now to the balance-sheet you will find that sundry creditors, 
&c., are greatly reduced, due almost entirely to the smaller amount ear- 
marked for taxation. Contingencies are increased to the extent of the 
£100,000 added last year. 

Reverting to the appropriation account, your directors have decided to 
continue to pursue a conservative policy as being the wisest and most 
prudent course. It is therefore again proposed to pay a final dividend 
of 175 per cent. on all classes of ordinary shares, making 30 per cent. for 
the year, and to allocate {100.000 to provision for contingencies, bring- 
ing this up to £400,000. No further special allocations are deemed neces- 
sary this year, and the amount carried forward will therefore be increased 
from £326,725 to £458,278. 

The report and accounts were adopted. 


FIRST GARDEN CITY 














LETCHWORTH IDEALS 





Tue forty-first ordinary general meeting of the First Garden City, 
Limited, was held on Tuesday last in London. 

Sir Eric Macfadyen, M.A., J.P. (the chairman), in the course of his 
speech, said: The extension of the town has been temporarily arreSted 
by the cessation of house-building. The town is full ; numbers come in 
daily from the surrounding villages. As Professor Abercrombie observes 
in the newly published “Greater London Plan, 1944,” it has become 
“the obvious industrial centre for this part of the Region” covered by 
the Plan. Letchworth, of course, is not only a thriving industrial centre. 
Situated in beautiful country and protected by its agricultural belt, its 
residential attractions are many. 

Our friends of the Urban District Council are anxious to embark upon 
a housing programme as soon as conditions permit. Jointly with them 
we are engaged in planning the layout of a substantial extension to the 
town area. This will be no mere “housing estate,” but will constitute 
a complete andl self-contained neighbourhood, although in organic union 
with the existing town. It is being planned to provide for its own 
community centre. 

Post-War REEUILDING 

The ideals to which Letchworth was designed to give material shape 
are of greater significance and value today than ever before. Britain is 
about to be largely rebuilt. It is not only a question of numbers of 
dwellings—a new standard must be set of better-equipped, better-designed 
and more spacious houses, where people may have access to the social, 
recreational and cultural facilities of an up-to-date community ; and may 
live within reasonable distance of their places of work instead of spending 
half their leisure in daily journeys to and fro. 

Letchworth has shown that prosperous new towns can be established 
which can conform to such a standard. With public credit made avail- 
able there would be no financial obstacle to the building of many Letch- 
worths. In the past house-building- has been mainly by private enter- 
prise, and I imagine it will be so in future, but the responsibility for 
allocation of the land to be used for the purpose rests with local authori- 
ties. Great plans like Professor Abercrombie’s will remain nothing more 
than academic exercises if the initiative to put them into effect is not 
forthcoming ; and the historic opportunity may pass us by. 
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Consult Camerer Cuss and let their experience aide you, thereby 
getting a clock or watch best suited to your purse and purpose. 
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The report was adopted. 
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Crest Hotel “ux 


An Ashley Courtenay recommended etal 


“A wee bit of Scotland i in Sussex.” 


ection of Mrs. Eglinton Adams. 











Under the person 
A tull equipped “nest. ‘class Hotel, ‘with nearby Golf 
and iding Couns it Lounge. > Hime eather tennis 
ourts. Lift. bese 394 : 
For deta ls eo this and others on persona 
recommen¢ tte: ASHLEY COURTENAY 
c/o ' fine Spectator. ’ 99, Gower Street, W.C.1 
PERSONAL 
TTRACTIVE Large Ground Floor Furnished Flatlet 


Careful tenant only. 


to let. “ Running hot water. 
W.14. 


£2 10s.—Masxett, 27, Upper Addison Gardens, 
Phone: Park 9636, after 7 p.m. 
VOID Furs got by torture, Write for Fur Crusace 
leaflet, which also tells how to kill domestic animals 
and poultry humanely.—Mayor VAN DER ByL. Wappenham. 
Towcester 
>» ERMALINE 
>) The Bread we all enjoy 
Ask your Baker. 
YANCER SUFFERER (56544). Poor woman (48), 
( needs special nourishment and appliance. Husband 


also in hospital with cancer. Only income 18/- sick pay. 


Will you help ? Jewellery also welcomed.—NATIONAL 
Socrety ror CANCER Retrer, 2 (S), Cheam Court, Cheam, 
Surrey 


UTTON {ONE -WEEK SHORTHAND: learned in 
] ) twelve 2-hour postal lessons. Send 3d. in stamps - 
first lesson to "S. R. Dutton, 92, Great Russell St. W.C 

jy INANCE.—REGIONAL Trust Lrp., 8, Clifford tone 
I; New Bond Street, London, W.1. Telephone 
REGent 5983. 

ANDBAGS repaired by expert craftsmen. 14-day 
| service. Post or call. — ee HANDBAG COMPANY, 
57, Brompton Road, London, S.W.3. (Dept. S.). 

ATS OFF TO GUY’S !—Hundreds of old felt hats 
I are still wanted by GUY’S HOSPITAL, S.E.1, for 
wartime purposes. If you have any to spare, please will’ you 
send them to THE APPEAL SECRETARY. 

F YOURS IS A HEAL MATTRESS let no one else 


re-make it. Send it to Heat & Son, 196, Tottenham 
Court Road, W.1, and you will get a very reasonable 
estimate. 


N MEN’S “ Tobacco Conversations ” 
l TOM LONG gives happy #rspirations. 
NTERESTING PEOPLE are those who are familiar 


with the great English novels, essays, poems, and 
romotes 


plays. Such reading gives lasting pleasures, 
conversational ability and sound thinking. e new 
L.S.J. Course has been written by L. A. G. Strong, the 


famous author and broadcaster. Other courses in Journal- 
ism, Story-writing, Poetry, Radio, etc. Reduced fees: 
Free Book from :—Prospectus Dept., LONDON SCHOOL OF 
JouRNALISM, 57, Gordon Square, W.C.1. Mus, 4574. 
OIN THE CLOCHE GUILD. Profit by the pooled 
’ experience of thousands of successful Cloche ‘Guild 
gardeners. 1/- for a year’s Membership brings you 
Gardening Information month-by- -month, advice and 
service worth many times your outlay. Write to SECRETARY, 
Chase Cloche Guild, 33, The Grange, Chertsey. 
ITERARY Typewtg. promptly ex. MSS. 1s. 3d. carbon 
I, copy * 1,000 words.—Muss N. McFarvane (C.), 
The Study, 96, » ~*- Parade, Leigh-on-Sea, Essex. 


EDIUM-SIZED Freehold *House, Holland Park, 
\ for sale. Greater part furnished—very well—mostly 
let in flatlets producing £500 p.a. All rooms H.W., painted 
walls, gas fires. Two floors C.H. Little trouble, owner 
working and having no living expenses. House, furniture, 
business, complete, £5,000. Write Box No. 189. 
\ ONOMARK.—Permanent London Address. Letters 
h redirected, 5s. p.a.—Write BM-MONO 23, W.C.1. 
( UTPOSTS, 





the open platform for poets of to-day. 
New contributors welcomed. No. 3 now available. 
Order from your bookseller, or direct from Editor, Howarp 
SeRGEANT, 59, Orchard Avenue, Squires Gate, Backpool. 
Price 1/ld. post free; subscription to 4 issues 4/4d. 
QTAMPS. 100 British Empire, 2/6. 20 Free French, 1/6. 
‘ 100 Pictorials, Air Mails and Commemoratives, 5/-. 
Lists, Id LEsLie, Russells Water, Henley, Oxon. 
T*WEEDS.—Scotch all wool, from 9s. and 2 coupons 
c yard. Write for patterns—DENHOLM TWEEDs, 
Hawick, Scotland. 
wt “HES WANTED.—New, Old, Disused, Out of 
Order. Top Prices pas Send Registered. Cash 
or offer by return.— SN), 19, Hopwood Avenue, 
Manchester, 4. 
V RITE FOR PROFIT.—Send for free booklet.— 
Recent Institute (Dept. 85G), Palace Gate, W.8. 


SAY’S | 





LECTURES 


THE SPECTATOR, 


Credits 





JANUARY 5, I 


945 








7s “ BANK-INSURANCE” 

Group of Trusts provides a choice 
freely marketable investments 
spread over the shares of selected 
British banks and insurance compan- 
Trust funds exceed £16 million. 


of 


ies. 
Managers: Trust of Insurance 
Shares, Ltd., 30 Cornhill, E.C.3. 


Units may be bought and sold (and 
leaflet obtained) through any Stock- 
broker or Bank, in quantities from 
20 to 5,000 at a time, at quoted 
prices which are free of Agent's 
Commission and Stamp Duty. 
Offered prices and approximate yields 
after deducting management charges : 
—) wd 7° 
Bank-Units . 18/7§ 37% 
(37 British Banks & 3 Discount Co's.) rvst- 
war recovery is emphasised by 4 of Trust 
fund being invested in shares of Dominion and 
Colonial banks.) 
Trustees; Martins Bank Lid. 


Insurance-Units ... 
(30 British Insurance Co's.) A 


19/45 33% 


rec ognised 


“hedee’’ against inflation: a general rise in 

prices means increased premium income 

Trustees: Williams Deacon's Bank, Lid i 
H ) 

Bank-Insurance Units ... 186 374° |! 


(52 British Barks & Insur. Co's.) This Trust 
combines the qualities of the above two Trusts. 
Trustees: Midland Bk Ex & Trustee Co. Lid. 


Cornhill Deferred Units 11/- 

%» In surance, 8°. Banks, 5°, Gov. stock.) 
The only “ gearea”™’ Unit Trust, specially 
devised for those who realise the soundness 
of insurance shares as a long-term invest- 
ment. Appreciation (or depreciation) of these 
Units, after deduction of a semi-annuat charge 
against capital of ¢ of 1%, is about double that 
of a simple investment in insurance shares. 
Appreciation during past year approx. 20%. 
Dividend paid for 1944 at the rate of 1°9827d. 
nett per Unit. 

Trustees: Midland Bk Ex & Trustee Co. Lid. 


THE BANK OF AUSTRALASIA 


(Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1835.) 
Head Office: 
4, THREADNEEDLE STREET, 
LONDON, E.C.2. 

Paid up Capital, £4,500,000; Reserve Fund, 
£2,500,000; Currency Reserve, £2,000,000; Reserve 
Liability of Proprietors under the Charter, £4,500,000. 

The Bank, which has nume.ous Branches through- 
out Australia and New Zealand, issues Telegraphic 

















rransfers, Letters of Credit and Drafts, also Circular 
Cheques 


and Travellers’ issued. Deposits 


for fixed periods received. 

















| TO BE PUBLISHED SHORTLY 
| A NEW LIBERTY PUBLICATIONS 
| PAMPHLET 


63 DAYS | 


the full story of how | 
fell— with 
Price 6d. 


Warsaw 
photographs. 


LIBERTY PUBLICATIONS 
BCM/LIBERTY. | 











EDUCATIONAL 


Wrote esy are invited for a small number of 
j post-graduate Studentships in African Languages, 
instituted by the Colonial Office and tenable at the School 
of Oriental and African Studies. Enquiries should be 
addressed to Proressor IDA Warp, School of Oriental 
and African Studies, University of London, W.C.1. 


eee COLLEGE OF ART 
4 oa 
ANDREW GRANT SCHOLARSHIPS 


The Beard ot Management may award in March, 1945, 
four Scholarships of £45 to £80 per annum for three to five 
years for admission in October, 1945. Candidates must be 
under the age of 19 on Ist October, 1945, and must show 
evidence of exceptional artistic ability. One Scholarship 
of £120 per annum for two or three years may also be 
awarded to a student who has already reached an advanced 
stage of training and is under the age of 22 on Ist October, 
1945. The College incorporates Schools of Architecture 
and Town Planning, Design, Painting and Sculpwre, and 
ng endowed with Travellirfg Scholarships and Fellow- 
ships 

Application Forms and further particulars may be 
obtained from bag Rectstrar, College of Art, Lauriston 
Place, Edinburgh, 3 
wa last date for “receiving applications is 31st January, 
( 1 ERMAN LESSONS at the German League of Culture. 

M Moderate fees. Pri. 3430. 


I OME STUDY FOR DEGREES, &c. Postai Tuition 

for Lond. Matric., — Ent., , B. A. _ B. Sc., B. Sc. Econ., 
B. Com., LL.B., B.D., Di Fees, 
instalments. —Prospectus om Cc. n Parker M.A,, LL.D., 
Dept. B93, WOLSEY HALL, OXFORD. (Est. 1894). 


TS HAMPSTEAD SECRETARIAL COLLEGE. 
Principal: Mrs. E. E. R. Thorp, M.A. (Cantab.). 
First-class London training leading to work of national 
importance now and interesting post-war careers. Lovely 
country house in very safe area. Prospectus from HEATH 
House, Clungunford, Craven Arms, Shropshire. 
yg MOUNT SCHOOL, YORK.—Boarding School 
under the management of the Society of Friends. 
Entrance and Scholarships_Exam. Feb., 1945. Application 
should be made immediately to the HEADMISTRESS. 
Ss QUEEN’S SECRETARIAL COLLEGE (through 
a ae now at 3, Collingham Gardens, S.W.5. 
ro. 7416. 








EXHIBITIONS 


<< ER PAINTINGS and other p:ctures in ot! and 
water colour by Daphne Allen, Grego: Brown, 
Francis Goulding and others.—HEAL’s 196. Tottenham 


Court Road, W.1. 


war 5 JONES GALLERY, llth january—8th Febru- 

y. “ Portraits of Artists,” Paintings and Drawings 
by Maeve Gilmore, Leonard Greaves, Clifford Hall, Basil 
Jonzen, Mervyn Peake, Leon Underwood, etc. First 


FiLoor, Sloane Square, S.W.1. 
“ ye GOLDEN AGE OF ENGLISH ARCHITEC- 
TURE.” Exhibition by the GEORGIAN GROUP 
of Photographs of Eighteenth Century and Regency 
re ee Jan. 8th to 27th, at HEAL’s, 196, Tottenham Court 
oad, 





APPOINTMENTS 
eae eS See SCHOOL. 
FouNDED 1557. 
The HEADMASTERSHIP will be vacant in pay, ees. 


There are 800 boys, 190 being boarders, A 1,250 
is offered with house and free board and lodging for the 











'}°,HE Psychology, Physiology and Mechanics of Piano 
| Technique, 24 Lecture-Demonstrations by James Headmaster and his family.—Further particulars can be 
Cranc, M.A., B.Mus., Oxon., 14, Hanover Street, W.1. - hed d “en ah ng Bg testimonial shox Id be 
Saturdays at 2.45. Recommencing (Lecture 9) Jan. 27. = including . ° ou. Sent 
Copies of all earlier lectures available for those who join ss Purchase Tax 3 each in ~~; March 25th, 1945, to R. NOTT-BOWER, 
late. The complete series in printed form for thoee who CBechecii> uly tee Giections, B.A., Clerk to the Governors, A School, Essex. 
cannot attend personally. A S FOR é JAMES NEILL & CO. (Sheffield) LTD ‘HE RACING PIGEON, 19, Doughty Street, Lond 
TEACHERS, Saturdays, at 4.30, beginning Jan. 27. ee i ; T"y W.C.1, require a Shorthand Typist, whole or can 
Detailed synopsis, etc., on application. ik. Ses Sh Seg ae ‘Figo. time, good salary, and Permanent post. 

Ente red us second-class mail matter at the New York, '’.Y., Post Office, Dec. 23, 1896, Printed in Great Britain by Sr. Crements Press, Lrp., 

Portugal St., Kingsway, W.C.2, and published by Tite Serectator, Lrp., at their offices, No. 99 Gower St., London, W.C.1.—Friday, January 5, 1945. 
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